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THE OUTLOOK. 


E have already called attention to the extra- 
: V V ordinary edict of the acting Indian Oommis- 
sioner, General Upshaw, prohibiting the use of the 
Indian language in all schools, whether governmental 
or private, on the Indian reservations. As under the 
law most Indians are forbidden to go off the reser- 
vations at all, and as many of them not only do not 
know the English language but have no opportunity 
even to learn it, this is equivalent to a prohibition 
of any preaching of the Gospel to the pagan in our 


Eprrons. 


own country. If General Upshaw had been present 


on the Day of Pentecost, would he have called the 
Apostles to an account for preaching to the foreign 
Jews gathered in Jerusalem ‘‘every man in his own 
tongue wherein he was born?” We are credibly 
informed of another decision of the acting Commis- 


sioner which is quite as extraordinary, whether it 


be regarded as an interpretation of an existing stat- 
ute or as an inauguration of a new policy. The 
United States Revised Statutes contain a provision 
as follows: If any religious society or other organ- 
ization is now occupying any of the public lands to 
which this act is applicable, for religious or educa- 
tional work among the Indians, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to confirm such oon 


ple principle that « bomb-thrower and a dynamiter 
is not a political offender. 


The Republican Convention in this State has put 
Colonel F. D. Grant at the head of the ticket, a 
nomination which appeals with considerable force to 
the traditions of the party, with what popular effect 
remains to be seen. The platform appears to us 
rather more outspoken and explicit than Republican 
platforms have been wont of late years tobe. It 
opposes any reduction of the tariff which will inter- 
fere with protection of American industries, ap- 
proves liberal pensions, demands the exclusion of 
criminal and pauper emigrants but welcomes honest 


and industrious ones, approves the oleomargarine 


legislation and national appropriations for the 
Erie Canal. On the temperance question it indorses 


the Republican legislation of last year, and recom- 
mends comprehensive and efficient legislation for 


giving local option by counties, towns, and cities, 
restriction by taxation in such localities as do not by 
their option exclude absolutely the traffic.” Of 
course it denounces the President and the Demo- 


cratic party with unstinted invectives, and approves 


the principle of Oivil Service Reform and the pro- 
tection of freedmen at the South, though by what 
methods it would secure the latter it is not stated. 
We believe it is entirely silent on all aspects of the 
labor question. 


The leading issues in the Empire State this fall, 
apart from the question of personnel, are the tem- 
perance and the labor questions, By the latter we 
mean, not merely the question of levying taxation 
upon land—Henry George’s platform—but the more 
general one of factory and other acts for the real or 
supposed protection of employees under great cor- 


porations. It is not easy te, formulate any definite 


National meetings are announced; 
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temperance voters. In short, the temperance voter 
in this State has to choose this fall, in our judgment, 
between an uncharitable, not to say unsound, plat- 
form, with a party behind it which is very much in 
earnest, and a platform which is catholic and prac- 
tical, but with a party behind it which is not in ear- 
nest at all. In this designation, of course, we refer 
to the party managers who frame platforms and 
direct conventions, not to the rank and file whose 
votes are being sought for. 


The English Parliament has been prorogued until 
November 80 with the usual meaningless speech 
from the throne. It congratulates Parliament on 
pacific foreign relations. These are pacific ; but how 
long they will remain so depends wholly on the tem- 
per and capacity of Russia. Nothing favorable is or 
can be said respecting domestic concerns. There 
is no mitigation of the suffering under which large 
portions of the agricultural community continue to 
labor.” And though the Queen trusts that the 
Parliamentary remedies will restore order and peace- 
ful industry to Ireland, she gives no ground for her 
trust, and concedes that, in order to pass the Ooercion 
Act from which she hopes so much, it has been 
necessary to postpone other and important measures. 
It is perhaps almost needless to remind our readers 
that the Quzen has nothing to do with the com posi- 
tion of the Queen’s speeches, which emanate in 
reality from the Administration at the time in power. 
There are no indications in Ireland of that “‘ restora- 
tion of order” which this optimistic speech antici- 
pates. William O'Brien is in prison, and Mr. John 
Dillon expects to be the next arrested ; three or four 
and it is evident 
that the Irish intend to continue holding public 
meetings in defiance of the Government. Liberals 
in England are joining the National League and con 
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ributing money to its support. The chief peril now 
o the Home Rule cause is that of an outbreak by the 
rish themselves, and Mr. Parnell in his last Parlia- 
mentary address urges them to avoid anything like a 
enewal of violence. 


The Oomte de Paris, the representative of the 
Royalist party in France, published last week a 
manifesto, which was posted up in the chief cities, 
apparently without any interference from the police 
—a fact which argues the conscious strength of the 
‘Republic. In this manifesto the Comte de Paris 
appeals to the Royalists to prepare for the establish- 
ment of a monarchy, and sketches in outline his idea 
of what the Constitution of France should be under 
amonarch. It should have a Oonstitution which, 
like that of England in its origin, should be in the 
nature of a compact between the king and the 
people, and should by ratified by popular vote. 
There should be a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
universal suffrage ; and a Senate, the constitution of 
which he does not definitely indicate, which should 
have co-equal power with tke more popular Ohamber. 
The Government should be vested in these three— 
the monarch, the Ohamber of Deputies, and the 
Senate ; he leaves it to be implied that the assent of 
the monarch would be essential to legislation. The 
budget, instead of being voted annually, should be 
passed once for all, so that public works and neces- 
gary expenditures of Government could not be 
interfered with by a majority in the Ohambers ; but 
any changes in the budget should be possible only 
with the consent of the three powers. The Ministry 
should be responsible, not to the Ohamber of Depu- 
ties, but to the three powers, whose joint act appar- 
ently should be necessary for their removal The 
movement in the Republic against the Oatholic 
Oburch should be discontinued, and the clergy should 
be guaranteed governmental protection. The Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the army should be an unattack- 
able and irremovable head.” The change in govern- 
ment should not be accompanied by any revolutionary 
change in offices ; local officers should still be elect- 
ive, and administrative officers of the General Gov- 
ernment should only be displaced for cause. 


The Comte de Paris is favorably known in America 
both by his services to the North on the staff of Gen- 
eral McOlellan and on account of his ‘‘ History of the 
Oivil War,” which is incomparably the best military 
history of that war. Rarely, however, is an author 
a man of action. Comte de Paris does not appear to 
be this rare man. He has issued his manifesto at an 
inopportune time, when the Republic is at peace and 
a political combination has just been effected be- 
tween the Oonservative Republicans and the Mon- 
archists. His manifesto contains no stirring words 
which appeal to the national feeling, no pregnant 
sentences which are likely to become popular or 
even party catch-words. The document is interest- 
ing as an attempt at constitution-making, and is the 
product rather of a student than of a man of affairs. 
Even so regarded, it will make no appeal to the 
thoughtful friends of constitutional government in 
France. Oonstitutional history in Eogland has dem- 
onstrated that popular liberty requires for its preser- 
vation two guarantees—the responsibility of the 
Ministry to the popular House, and the control of 
the purse in the popular House. Both these guar- 
antees the Comte de Paris sets aside in his proposed 
Constitution. In short, he does little more than 
endeavor to revive the Napoleonic régime, which 
was imperialism in fact wearing the garb of repub- 
licanism. Such an illusion, once destroyed, never 
can be revived. It is, indeed, matter of wonder that 
Louis Napoleon, who was above all things a man of 
action, was able to maintain such a spurious consti- 
tutional monarchy as long as he did. 


In ex-President Hayes’s address before the Inter- 
national Prison Oongress at Toronto last week he 
gave an admirably terse and clear presentation of 
the aims and meaning of true Prison Reform. It is 
not, he pointed out, akin to sentimentalism ; it has 
nothing in common with those who make martyrs 
out of murderers, or heroes of criminals. It insists 
on proper and adequate punishment, holding in 
view always the two dominant motives of deterring 
possible criminals and of reforming those already in 
the grasp of the law. And in carrying out these 
objects it holds these seven settled convictions: 

Our present system of county jails is a disgrace to 
civilization ; the jails are training schools of crime. 

2. We must have sepa prisons for women. 

The habitual criminal must not be allowed to roam 
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unrestrained. 4. Judgment against crime must be 
executed with certainty and speed. 5. Vindictive 
personal punishment must be abolishecl. 6. Prison 
Reform encourages organized Ohristian effort to aid 
and care for prisoners after their discharge. 7. 
Prison Reform recommends industrial training for 
the youth of both sexes as a preventive of crime. 
The work already done by this society in furthering 
these objects and in promoting in other ways the 
well-being and reformaticn of the prisoner has accom- 
plished a great deal in arousing an intelligent and 
healthy publicsentiment. It is encouraging to learn 
that the interest in the movement, as evidenced by 
the Oongress just closed, is constantly increasing in 
strength. 


The half-holiday law passed last year in this State 


has not been useless. There wasa strong movement 
for a Saturday half-holiday during the summer 
monthe, in the great cities, which antedated this law, 
and the law itself, in so far as it gave authority and 
legal embodiment to this movement, rendered a vital 
and useful service to the people of the State. It 
rendered universal that which was before common, 
and saved concerns which were glad to give this 
exemption to their clerks from being prevented from 
doing so by the competition of their less liberal- 
minded rivals. But if the time ever shall be ripe for 
a half-holiday all the year round, that time has not 
yet come. There is not a great demand for it by 
workingmen, and there is a very great protest against 
it by employers. We have no doubt that the prophecy 
of our Wall Street correspondent in last week’s issue 
will be fulfilled, and that for at least eight months 
in the year the half-holiday law in this State will be 
for the present a dead letter. 


Professor Willcox, in another column. in his article 
on Industrial Teaching at Mission Stations,” calls 
the attention of our readers, and of the Christian 
churches generally, to an important topic. And 
since everything cannot be said in one article, it is 
perhaps no criticism te add that he hardly does jus- 
tice to what bas already been accomplisked in this 
direction. It is much that more than half of the 
churches connected with the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board are now self-supporting ; that more than 
$60,000 a year are raised by native evangelical com- 
munities for the support of their schools and churches ; 
that the new hopes and associations awakened by the 
introduction of the Gospel among uncivilized peoples 
leads them at once to efforts to improve their social 
condition, and start in motion such industries as are 
practicable to supply proper clothing, better imple- 
ments of agriculture, and better domestic conven- 
iences. In the early history of the Board something 
was attempted in the way of directly developing 
industries at the mission stations, especially in the 
Sandwich Islands and among the Indians ; farmers 
and mechanics were sent out and money was ex- 
pended to provide the necessary means for intro- 
ducing the arts of civilized life. But experience 
demonstrated that the desire for life must be awak- 
ened before it is of any use to furnish its instru- 
ments, and it has since been left to individual mis- 
sionaries to encourage by their example and helpful 
suggestions better industrial conditions as a proper 
interest is awakened. Indirectly, however, missions 
have done something for the industrial development 
of the nations. It has been claimed that every mis- 
sionary sent to the South Seas has developed for Eng- 
land a trade of not less than $50,000 a year, and Mr. 
Stanley’s faith in the commercial value of missionary 
labor is well known. There are some strong testi- 
monies in the same direction in some of the Parlia- 
mentary blue-books. All this, however, does not 
militate against, but is rather confirmatory of, the 
general positions of Professor Willcox’s article. The 
experience in the Sandwich Islands, where civilization 
has retrograded since the withdrawal of direct mis- 
sionary work, and the experience in Tarkey—especial- 
ly in Bulgaria—where the introduction of the imple- 
ments of a better industrial and domestic life has a 
potent influence in promoting the spiritual character 


of missions, confirms his general view. The truth is, 


as Paul long ago indicated, the development of man 
must be a development of body, soul, and spirit, and 
any educative movement which attempts one of 
these and ignores the other fails of the largest use- 
fulness. 


An article in the September ‘‘ Contemporary ” on 
the date of the Pentateuch, by Reginald Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., deserves a, careful, reading by any student 
who has been captivated by the theories of Wells- 
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hausen, introduced into English Biblical literature 
by Professor Robertson Smith, of Scotland. This 
is, in brief, that the Pentateuch is a growth; that it 
may be analyzed into its several parts ; that no portion 
can be traced to the days of Moses, while the greater 
portion of the legislation, especially the Levitical 
code, was produced after the exile, and attributed to 
Moses in order to give it greater currency. This it 
is not, however, supposed was exactly intended as a 
deliberate fraud; it was an attempt by the sacer- 
dotal party, in the revival of Judaism which fol- 
lowed the exile, to introduce what they regarded 
as essential to pure Judaism, and what they perhaps 
believed really represented the principles inculcated 
by Moses. It was a kind of Jewish Oxford move- 
ment, in which the attempt was sincerely made to 
revive what was believed to be the ritual of the 
fathers. Dr. Poole traces a very instructive parallel 
between the method of Wellshausen in thus separat - 
ing the Mosaic code into separate strands, with the 
analogous attempt by Wolf to disintegrate the poems 
of Homer. And he adduces not a little evidence to 
show that the theory in the one case is not more ten- 
able than in the other. 


A single paragraph must tuffice in this place 
to indicate the nature of his argument to show 
that the Mosaic Law was not produced in the age 
which produced the prophecies. This paragraph 
contains, however, not a summary of the arguments, 
only an illustration of their nature : 

In the Law there is no mention of Upper Egypt, in the 
Prophets the two divisions of the country are recognized ; 
in the Law there is but one king, in the Prophets the State 
is divided into many small monarchies during the hundred 
years before the Saite reconstruction of a united Egypt; in 
the Law the army is Egyptian, in the Prophe.ic and later 
historical books, Kings and Chronicles, it is. largely com- 
posed of mercenaries; in the Law the Israelites, welcomed 
as a tribe, are bitterly oppressed as a nation; in the 
Prophets they are uniformly befriended.”’ 

This argument is elaborated in great detail, and 
with a minuteness of scholarship which only one 
versed in historical documents could fully compre- 
hend. The article, if not conclusive, at least con- 
tains quite enough to make the layman hesitate 
about accepting the hypothesis of a composite author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as though it were established 
by modern criticism ; it is, at least, not at all improb- 
able that the final result of the higher criticism will be 
to confirm the earlier opinions both as to the integrity 
and the authorship of the Pentateuch, as it has estab- 
lished the Homeric authorship of the Homeric poems. 


GENERAL News.—The strike of the 12,000 coal 
miners in the Lehigh region has not extended to the 
other coal fields, as was feared.— The yacht Vol- 
unteer has been selected to contend with the Scotch 
„Thistle“ for the cup first won by the America.” 
Four victims of the Mitchelstown riot have 
died. President Bogras, of Honduras, has been 
re-elected.——Twenty monuments to mark the posi- 
tions of Ohio regiments and batteries at Gettysburg 
were dedicated last Thursday. Governor Foraker 
made the principal address.——Senator Bayard has 
declined to ask for the extradition of McGarigle, the 
Ohicago bribe-taker, under the present law.— By 
a railroad collision near Doncaster, England, on 
Friday, over twenty people were killed and many 
seriously injured.——Messengers have reached Emin 
Bey informing him of Mr. Stanley’s approach, and 
have returned to Stanley in safety. — Dr. McGlynn 
addressed the regular Methodist ministers’ meeting 
in this city on Monday, speaking on the land ques- 
tion. An animated debate followed. A strike 
of street-car conductors has been threatened in 
Ohicago.— Johann Most has been making violent 
speeches denouncing the expected hanging of the 
Ohicago Anarchists. 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


R. GLADSTONE’S declaration, in his letter 
declining the invitation to attend the Phila- 
delphia Oentennial, that he has always regarded the 
United States Constitution as the most remarkable 
work known to the modern times to have been pro- 
duced by human intellect at a single stroke, so to 
speak, in its application to human affairs,” has, very 
naturally, gone the rounds of the American press. 
It is a compliment very pleasing to our national 
pride ; yet, if we were disposed to be critical, we 
might easily discount a little its value by the reflec- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone is not only a Liberal in Eng- 
lish polities, but the Liberal who, above all others, is 
endeavoring to Americanize the English Constitution, 


by converting the British Empire from an Imperial 
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into a Federal Government. This difference is one 
of the most considerable between the Oonstitutlon of 
the United States and that of Great Britain. And 
Home Rule, while it is to-day claimed only for Ire- 
land, leads eventually to Home Rule for England, 
Scotland, and Wales as well. Indeed, this ultimate 
result is not only anticipated by the clearest and 
most far-sighted of English Liberals, but has been 
not obscurely hinted at by Mr. Gladstone himself in 
his political utterances. That he should, therefore, 
give high praise to the United States Oonstitution, 
which in this respect at all events suggests the goal 
toward which he would direct British progress, is not 
perhaps remarkable ; and his critics might naturally 
encugh attribute his encomium to political pre ju- 
dice. But this, his testimony to the excellency of our 
Constitution, by no means stands alone. It is con- 
firmed by men of entirely different prejudices. Sir 
Henry Maine is a typical English Tory, as Mr. Glad- 
stone is a typical English Liberal ; and Sir Henry 
Maine, in his last volume, not only characterizes the 
United States Oonstitution as much the most im- 
portant political instrument of modern times,” but, in 
amplifying and illustrating this general proposition, 
points out the excellencies which make it, in many 
respects, a much more conservative and much safer 
constitution than that which has been built up by 
gradual accretions in the constitutional history of 
Great Britain. From his curiously qualified but all 
the more significant panegyric of the United States 
Constitution we quote a few typical sentences: 

„On the whole, there is only one country in which the 
question of the safest and most workable form of demo- 
cratic government has been adequately discussed, and the 
results of discussion tested by experiment. This is the 
United States of America. American experience has, I 
think, shown that, by wise constitutional provisions thor- 
oughly thought out beforehand, Democracy may be made 
tolerable. The public powers are carefully defined ; the 
mode in which they are to be exercised is fixed ; and the 
amplest securities are taken that none of the more impor- 
tant constitutional arrangements shall be altered without 
every guarantee of caution and every opportunity for delib- 
eration. The expedient is not conclusive, for the Amert- 
cans, settled in a country of boundless, unexhausted wealth, 


have never been tempted to engage in socialistic legislation; 


but, as far as it has gone, a large measure of success cannot 
be denied to it, success which has all but dispelled the old 
ill-fame of democracies.”’ 


To the American who believes with all his heart in 
democracy this will not seem high praise ; but it is 
like praise of a play by a Puritan, or of a Protestant 
theological treatise by a Jesuit Father. The Oonsti- 
tution which makes democracy seem “‘ tolerable ” to 
a Tory is indeed a remarkable instrument, and has 
achieved a remarkable success. 

We do not propose in this short article to attempt 
an analysis of the Federal Constitution in justifica- 
tion of the praise of either Mr. Gladstone or Sir 
Henry Maine. We may, however, profitably call 
the attention of our readers to one characteristic, 
which in eulogies of that document is not often 
noted, and in modern constitution-making is not 
always imitated. We refer to its singularly expan- 
sive character. The objection to any written consti- 
tution is that, being made in one epoch and adapted 
to one set of conditions, its very excellencies may 
easily unfit it for another epoch and changed condi. 
tions. One age cannot advantageously legislate for 
a future sge; in national life the morrow should 
always be left to take thought for the things of itself. 
Whenever, therefore, a constitution embodies subject 
matters that properly belong to legislation, it is 
almost sure to become a stricture, repressing the 
natural and normal growth of the nation. It is the 
remarkable characteristic of our Oonstitution that it 
has had no such effect. It was framed for a popu- 
lation of between three and four millions; it proves 
equally adapted to a population of between fifty and 
sixty. It was framed for a federation of thirteen 
States ; it fits equally well a federation of thirty- 
eight. It was framed for a population homogeneous 
in race, habit, and religion ; it has accommodated 
itself to one combining elements made up of every 
race, every national habit, and every religious faith 
on the globe. The suit of clothes cut for a boy fits 
equally well the full-grown man. The only radical 
changes necessitated in it have been necessitated 
by the overthrow of slavery. Such other material 
changes as have taken place have been brought about 
by judicial construction, and have all been possible 
‘without violating either the letter or the spirit of 
the original document. We have passed from an 
epoch in which it was seriously questioned whether 
the Government should carry the mails or leave their 


carriage to private enterprise, and in which all 
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banking operations were carried on by private enter - 
prise under State charters, to an epoch in which the 

Government assumes a sovereign control over the 
great railroad system of the Nation, and supervises 
and regulates the banking system in every State, 

without its being necessary to modify a clause or 
even a sentence of our original Oonstitution. 

And the reason of this expansiveness of the Con- 
stitution is plain. Our fathers had faith in the 
ability of their sons. They did not attempt to legis- 
late for the future. They did not attempt to fix the 
channel of the national life, so that when thestream 
increased it must either overflow its banks or dig for 
itself new channels. They simply embodied in the 
charter of the national life certain great and funda- 
mental principles, principles which could not be set 
aside without practically destroying the life of the 
Nation and creating a new one in its place ; they left 
the application of these principles to the changing 
life of the Nation, to be determined by future genera- 
tions. In this respect, even more than in its care- 
fully constructed system of checks and balances, 
the United States Constitution is a model, worthy to 
be studied and imitated, not only by all modern 
legislators and political reformers, but by every per- 
son who has a voice in framing the constitution of 
any Society—secular or religious. The wisdom of our 
fathers solved the problem of making a constitution 
which should not be a hindrance to national growth, 
and this, not by making a document so ambiguous 
that it might be made to mean anything or nothing— 
rarely if ever was political document so transparently 
clear in its meaning—but by embodying in it only 
those great principles which are of perpetual obliga- 
tion because of absolute necessity in a free Nation 
composed of independent and self-governing States. 
The formation of such a Oonstitution was an epoch 
in the history of mankind ; and the first century of 
its existence well deserves the celebration which 
during the last week has attracted all eyes to Phila- 
delphia, and which a special correspondent graphic- 
ally describes on another page. 


THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS. 


HE Supreme Oonrt of Illinois have unanimously 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court con- 
victing the Anarchists and sentencing seven of them 
to death and one to fifteen years’ imprisonment. One 
of the judges expressed the opinion that there were 
errors in the court below, but not such as to materi- 
ally affect the result. The opinion of the Oourt is 
very long; we estimate that it would cover fifteen or 
twenty pages of The Ohristian Union. It is published 
in full in the Inter-Ocean of Chicago of September 
15. The Court reviews the evidence at great length; 
the opinion oonstitutes, in fact, a complete history of 
the entire case. It appears from this review that all 
of the defendants were members of the Interna- 
tional,” a secret society, existing in different orders, 
but avowedly, and by the terms of its constitution, 
having for its purpose the forcible destruction 
of the present order of society. It is a secret 
organization, and in its higher order its members 
were known by numbers, not names; and its members 
met regularly and secretly for military drill. In 
this International a plot was hatched for a general 
insurrection on or about the 1st of May, 1886, in 
connection with the strike which certain of the 
labor organizations, in ignorance of the designs of 
the International, had prearranged at that time 
for an eight-hour day. The Haymarket meeting 
was called by the leaders in pursuance of this 
plot ; was attended by many peaceable workingmen 
who were not in the secret, but also by many armed 
members of the International who were; and the 
throwing of the bomb was in general accordance 
with, though a slight diversion from, the original de- 
sign, which was at a concerted hour to throw bombs 
into all the police station-houses, and then shoot tne 
police as they came out. The guilty knowledge of 
this conspiracy was brought home to the defendants 
by varying degrees of evidence; but the Court, after 
a careful and thorough review of all the testimony, 
holds that the evidence was sufficient in the case of 
each defendant to warrant the finding of the jury. 
The main law point of general interest is the careful 
definition afforded by the Oourt of the measure of 
responsibility for incendiary speeches and writings. 
The defense maintained that the defendants could not 
be convicted as accessory to the murder unless they 
were directly connected with this particular bomb- 
throwing. The court below held that if a number of 
men concur with each other in preparing to use 


force for the destruction of human life, upon some 


occasion not then foreseen, and deliberately and by 


design stir up a body or bodies of men for that pur- 
pose, they are guilty as accessories if, when an 
occasion doés arise, the violence is used and the 
destruction of life takes place, in accordance with the 
principles which they have inculcated and instigated 
by the counsel they have given, even though no 
active participation in the particular act of violence 
be traced home to them. The Supreme Court have 
unanimously affirmed the soundness of this position. 

Whether this be good law or not we have not at- 
tempted to judge pending the trial of the cause ; but 
it is now legitimate to say that it is good morals 
and good sense. It is said that an appeal will be 


taken to the Supreme Oourt of the United Siates. 


We wish such an appeal could be taken; for we 
have no reasonable doubt that the general principle 
which we have stated above would be affirmed ; and 
it would be worth all the cost of both money and 
delay to have this principle established by the high- 
est tribunal in the land. But we are unable to see 
any ground on which the case can be removed from 
the State Oourt to the Federal Court. The jurisdic- 


tion in such cases lies wholly with the tribunals of 


the State, and there is very small basis for any 
claim that any constitutional provision of the 
United States is even indirectly involved. The good 
effect of the decision is already seen in the re- 
markably decorous and respectful manner in which 
the heretofore bloodthirsty Arbeiter Zeitung” 
of Ohicago, the organ of the Internationals, treats 
the subject—decorous, that is, for such an organ. 
Petitions are being circulated for executive clem- 
ency, and it is reported that they are being exten- 
sively signed. It is quite possible that a life sentence 
in the case of some—for there is considerable dif- 
ference in the degrees of guilt—might be as effective 
as hanging, which might, in the estimation of certain 
classes, elevate the guilty men to the rank of mar- 
tyrs. What is done to these particular accused is not 
very material to the safety of the State. A commu- 
tation of the sentence of a part, or even of all, could 
not invalidate the effect of this unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, which gives notice to 
all agitators that free speech does not mean freedom 
to counsel riot, arson, and murder, and that hereafter 
in this country any man who incites his fellow-men 
to violate the laws of the land will share with them 
the responsibility of every violation to which his 
words have incited them. 


IN LIEU OF THAT REPORT. 


5 the American Board at Des Moines bad ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the adminis- 
tration of the Home Department, the American 
Board at Springfleld might have had before them an 
unprejudiced statement of the facts. Unfortunately, 
this was not done; and the Oorporate Members 
will be without this necessary official information. 
We propose in this article to render the service 
which such a committee would have rendered, and 
to state briefly the facts out of which this contro- 
versy has arisen, as they would have appeared before 
any committee authorized to examine the official 
„ in the Home Secretary’s Depart- 
ment. 


The controversy grows out of differences of opinion 


in the Congregational Oommission provided for by 
the National Oouncil of 1880. This Commission, 
after sessions covering a period of about three years, 
agreed upon a theological statement, and reported it 
to the churches. This statement was purposely made 
eo broad that it could be subscribed by both Old The- 
ology and New Theology men. Of the twenty-four 
members of the Oommission two only declined to 
approve this report. Dr. Alden stated in writing his 
objections. They were that the creed reported did 
not adequately define the Trinity, that it omitted 
the word ‘‘expiatory ” in its definition of the Atone- 
ment, that its definition of the significance of bap- 


tism was unsatisfactory, and that it did not contain 


„some phrase which will declare our belief that the 


issues of the final judgment are decided during the 


present life on earth.” Shortly afterward another 
creed was sent out by Dr. Alden, the authorship of 
which was not made known, embodying these alter- 
ations, urged upon but not accepted by the Commis. 
— This was in the early winter of 1884. 
year later the senior editor of The 

Union learned that the Home Secretary „ 
out to candidates for missionary appointment a third 


creed, in phraseology different from, but in doctrinal 
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statement identical with, that which had been re- 
jected by the Commission. It embodied all the 
modifications which Dr. Alden had unsuccessfully 
urged upon the Commission. It was sometimes 
folded into the Manual, sometimes sent separately in 
a letter, sometimes handed to the candidate in the 
office. Its existence may not have been unknown to 
members of the Committee ; but it was not known to 
the Committee that it was being sent out from the 
office by the Home Secretary. It was never approved 
by nor even reported to them for their considera- 
tion ; and when, in the fall of 1885, the Prudential 
Committee were asked to give their approval to a 
similar statement of doctrine, they, with substantial 
unanimity, declined to do so. The Ohairman of the 
Prudential Committee, the President of the Board, 
and others theretofore influential in its councils, fore- 
seeing the danger of needlessly entangling the Board 
in a theological controversy, personally and by letter 
urged upon the Home Secretary the discontinuance 
of this innovation ; but in vain. 

These facts were known to the senior editor of The 
Obristian Union for eight months before he reported 
them tothe public. He waited in a sincere but vain 
hope that time for reflection would lead the Home 
Secretary to discontinue this wholly unauthorized 
attempt to force upon the missionary eandidates a 
creed which had been rejected by the Oreed Commis 
sion, and had never been considered by the churches, 
or reported to the Board, or approved by the Pru- 
dential Committee. Not until more than one candi- 
date had been turned back from the missionary serv- 
ice because he declined to accept a creed which the 
twenty-two members of the Oreed Oommission had 
declined to accept, did The Christian Union reluc- 
tantly break its silence and report the facts to the 
Corporate Members and the churches. Since that 
time this creed has been withdrawn, but another, 
embodying substantially the same doctrines, has been 
substituted. It is, we believe, still used by the 
Home Secretary ; we know that it has been in use by 
him during the current year. Under this policy one 
young lady has been turned back because she was 
not as sure that there could be no future probation 
as she was of the existence of a God ; a graduate of 
New Haven has been refused appointment whose 
offense was his declaration, ‘‘ All I mean with refer- 
ence to the hypothesis of a second probation is that I 
do not know ; practically, it affects neither my belief 
nor my teaching ;” two graduates of Andover have 
been turned back whose joint doctrinal declaration 
embodies a clear statement of their faith that the 
heathen are lost without Ohrist, that the last judg- 
ment is final, that for those who have rejected 
Ohrist and his Gospel the future offers no hope, and 
that they desire to preach the Gospel to the heathen 
because the love of Obrist constrains them ; a fourth 
candidate was rejected by Dr. Alden, but subse- 
quently accepted by the Committee, who explicitly 
declared that she saw no evidence in Scripture for a 
future probation, but that ehe did not know what God 
would do in another life with those who had never 
heard of his Gospel in this—that she left them in 
the hands of God. These are typical cases. They 

are sufficient to put before the churches and the Oor- 
porate Members the unquestioned and unquestiona- 
ble facts ; as they would have appeared in the report 
of an investigating committee if the defenders of 
the Home Secretary had consented that his admin- 
istration should be investigated ; as they are attested 
by the official correspondence on the files of the Home 
Secretary’s office in Boston. 

We have no personal quarrel with the Home Sec- 
retary. We do not question the purity of his motives 
and the unselfishness of his zeal. We believe that 
he is dominated by asincere though perfectly ground- 
less fear of a Universalist defection ; that he con- 
scientiously thinks it his duty to prevent the appoint- 
ment of any missionary who does not accept the 
creed which was with substantial unanimity rejected 
by the Commission. Nevertheless, it is not thus the 
missionary work of a great denomination of Ohris- 
tians should be carried on. The theological contro- 
versies which agitate the churches ought not to be 
introduced into the Board ; and it is Secretary Alden 
who has brought them there. He has done so by 
assuming in his administration of the Board that he 
and Dr. Karr were right, and that his twenty-two col- 
jeagues in the Oreed Commission were wrong; that 

he knew what were the doctrines commonly held by 
the Oongregational churches, and they did not. If 
he had asked the Board to adopt his creed in open | 
meeting, does any one suppose that he would have 
secured a dozen votes for such an innovation on its 


traditions? Or is it possible to justify him in adopt- 
ing this creed for them as a theological standard ? 
The first question to be settled at Springfield is this 
question of administration. It is not whether Dr. 
Alden’s creed is sound or unsound; nor whether 
Messrs. Morse, Noyes, and Torrey should be sent out 
or not. It is whether an executive officer whose 
theological statement has been disapproved as un- 
catholic by a Oommission outside the Board may 
assume its approval and make it a theological 
standard within the Board. No one wishes the 
Board to indicate any approval of Andover theology. 
Bat there is a large and an increasing number of 
persons in the constituency of the Board who have 
no sympathy with New Theology, but who also have 
none with autocratic methods in a democratic de- 
nomination, and who, if the Board should approve, 
or even acquiesce in, this radical departure from 
the methods of the past, will send their contribu- 
tions to the foreign field through some other and 
more democratic organization, until the Board 
resumes the control which this method of adminis- 
tration takes out of its hands. 


SIN OR ERROR. 


In your paper of September 1, 1887, speaking of the reso- 
lution passed by the Prohibition State Convention of New 


York, you say: We repudiate utterly the notion that he 
who votes for high license is guilty of a crime against the 
State,” etc. Please explain how itis you thus speak. I 
honestly believe this is true. The whisky traffic is arraigned 
and proceeded against by the people on the ground that it 
is crime against God and a sin against man. Is this cor- 
rect? If it is, any man who votes to license it must be 
guilty of crime against God, and hence the State. Please 
tell me wherein I am incorrect.. If I am in error, I do wish 
to be set right. | D. E. H. 
AN error in judgment is never a sin. It may 
lead to sin; it may proceed from sin; but it is 
not itself a sin. If a man does what he knows is 
wrong, he sins; but he does not sin in doing what he 
thinks to be right, but what his neighbor better 
instructed than himself knows to be wrong. This is 
a very simple and perfectly clear distinction. Yet it 
is continually ignored, and as a result bitterness is 
introduced into discussion, which is converted from 
intelligent debate of principles into personal vitupera- 
tion and abuse. The Jew thinks it wrong to eat pork ; 
that pork eating is forbidden by the law of God. Then 
for him it is wrong, but it is not wrong for his Ohris- 
tian neighbor across the way. The difference between 
the Jew and the Ohristian is a difference of convic- 
tion, not of fidelity to conviction. The Seventh-Day 
Baptist thinks that God has commanded the seventh 
day to be observed as a day of rest: that it is wrong 
to work on Saturday and right to work on Sunday. 
The Paritan thinks that Ohrist abolished the seventh 
day and appointed the first ; that it is right to work 
on Saturday and wrong to work on Sunday. The 
question between them is a question of judgment ; 
one or the other is clearly mistaken, perhaps both 
are, but neither of them is wicked so long as 
he acts according to his own honest conviction. 
The German thinks that beer does less harm 
in the world than tea or coffee, that it is as 
right to buy and sell and drink beer as to buy, to 
sell, and to drink coffee. He may be entirely mis- 
taken ; he is then to be argued with and convinced of 
his mistake, but not to be denounced as wicked while 
he is following his own honest conviction. The pre- 
judices of the editor of The Ohristian Union are all 
opposed to him ; for the editor never drinks beer, and 
is very fond of coffee ; but we do not therefore call 
our German friend wicked ; we cannot sit in judg- 
ment on such Ohristians as Tholuck and Ohristlieb 
because their judgment on a question of hygiene, or 
even of morals, differs from ours. The Prohibitionist 
thinks that the best way to put an end to the saloon 
is to prohibit the liquor traffic altogether ; the high 
license man thinks that the best way to put an end 
to the saloon is to put it under a process of restric- 
tion. The difference is an honest difference of judg- 
ment. If either refuses to act according to his own 
convictions from some ignoble motive, as from a love 
of gain or from a desire of office or a pride of 
opinion, he would be acting wickedly ; but neither 
acts wickedly so long as he acts with fidelity to his 
own honest conviction. We cannot even say that 
the Prohibitionist is wicked in calling the license man 
wicked, though it requires a large charity to be 
charitable to the uncharitable. If every disputant 
would recognize this difference between an error of 


judgment and a moral obloquy, not only would dis- 
cussion be more temperate, but prejudices would 
less aroused and truth sooner reached. | 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE fifteenth annual Inter-State Exposition which 

opened last week is especially remarkable for its fine 
collection of pictures, some of which are of great value 
and beauty. Five galleries are closely hung with them, 
and, because of economy of space, many small pictures 
have been placed altogether too high to be easily seen. 
Quite a number of the large pictures are from the 
annual French exhibition of the Salon. Over one hun- 
dred are from the collection of Mr George I. Seney, of 
New York, and include works from Corot, Pasinl. 
Rosa Bonheur, and a large number of the leading 
modern French masters. There are probably twice as 
many works of American artists as of all others, but 
the influence of modern French art is apparent in them, 
no less in the subjects than in the manner of painting. 
A few English, German, and Italian pictures are scat- 
tered here and there, but they make little impression 
in comparison with the works of fully seventy-five 
French artists. It is an exhibition which surpasses any 
of previous years, if indeed a collection of such extent 
ard quality has ever been in Chicago before, and reflects 
great credit on the taste and management of those who 
have it in charge. It is not only a delight to picture 


lovers. but must be an influence for culture upon all 


classes who visit the Exposition. 


No one who saw the parade cf laborers on the 5th 
(Labor Day) could help having a great respect for them, 
or fail to realize what a power tbey are. In the proces- 
sion, which was an hour and a half in passing, all crafts 
seemed to be represented. The men marched as if 
proud to be in such company, and as if consclous that 
they were displaying their strengt! to great advantage 
to the crowds that filled the sidewalks and windows. 
Some of them were working at their trades. Nearly all 
had some sort of uniform, some of them being very 
picturerque. It was estimated that 7 000 carpenters 
were in line, many of them working at the bench, 2 500 
hod-carriers, 1 500 brickmakers,” and an innumerable 
company of bricklayers, plumbers, gae-fitters, black- 
smiths fashioning horse-shoes, iron molders, c'gar- 
makers, stonecutters, printers, etc. The emblems and 
flags of the Anarchists were not to be seen. It was a 
display of labor as a thing to glory in rather than com- 
plain of. The men looked as if capital had been a good 
friend to them and they were to it. They did not seem 
at all l'ke people ground down by heartless employers, 
but rather like the monopolists of a capital without 
which capital in the shape of money could do very little. 
Doubtless there are many who labor and yet find it diffi- 
cult to live on what they can earn; but those who took 
part in this parade presented the view of laborers who 
are strong and prosperous and abundantly able to take 
care of themselves. They needed no pity. Labor as 
personified in them seemed a wealth of strength rather 
than poverty dependent on the kindheartedness of em- 
ployers. Their self-respect was shown in the orderli- 
ness and freedom from drunkenness that characterized 
the day. Whatever leads laboring men to respect them- 
selves and their calling must do good. Whoever thinks 
the laborers of Chicago are Soclallsts and Anarchists is 
very greatly mistaken. 


Nearly all the pastors are back from their vacations, 
and full audiences are again in the churches. During 
the summer the City Evangelization Society has been 
doing good work with what is called the Gospel 
Tent,” which has been pitched in various needy places, 
and in which services under the charge of Major Whit- 
tle and others have been held. During three weeks of 
July the services were in a region where, out of over 
1600 families visited, only 273 were American, and 
in 127 of them no English was spoken. It is estimated 
that the audiences in the tent have averaged from five 
to six hundred nightly. People came there who would 
not go into the small churches even when the evan- 
gelists conducted services there, Into the more in- 
formal place men came in their shirt-sleeves and work- 
ing clothes, and the women brought their babies. The 
lady visitors, who have made over 4 000 calls in these 
churchless regions, report that they have been cordially 
welcomed in nearly every case. 


If there were danger of our becoming too conceited 
over our freedom from barbarism, we should be brought 
to a ‘‘ realizing sense” of how far we are from cliviliza- 
tion by such a crime as was committed near here last Sun- 
day. A party of young men and women driving in the 
country, and armed not only with a keg of beer but 
also with a Winchester rifle, met a funeral procession, 
whereupon one of the young men, in response to a bet 
that he could not hit a certain woman who was riding 
with her husband and children in the procession, imme- 
diately fired at her and killed her instantly. Out on 
the lawless plains it is sald that the cowboys sometimes 
shoot at the heels of an unpopular man’s shoes Only 


to such barbarians as may be found in a city like this 


would such complete disregard 


of human life be pos- 
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After long delay the Supreme Court has, unanimously 
it is said, rendered a decision confirming the sentence 
of the Criminal Court in the case of the eight con- 
demned Anarchists. There seems to be no question 
that they had a fair trial. Public sentiment is, however, 
inclined to treat them much more lenfently than it 
was at the time of their sentence, and it is possible that 
the Governor may take some action in their favor. 
Otherwise seven of them will be hung, and one must 
serve fifteen years in the penitentiary. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Hon. William E Dodge made an excellent im- 
| pression at the recent meeting of the Evangelical 

Alliance in this city, especially in conversation, as a 
man who has a philosophical grasp of the sociological 
question in its relation to the family. He is a great deal 
more than a mere statistician, and sees clearly the forces 
that are working in communiiies. The move to direct 
the Alliance into the channel of associated efforts in our 
own country to correct great evils in society is timely. 
The work of Secretary Dike, of the Divorce League, 
in giving material for the use of sociological organiza 
tions is beginning to bear frvit. 

In the same line with Mr. Dike’s work, and of some 
features of the Alliance, are the lectures of Mrs. Maria 
Upbam Drake, of Newton Center. who has made a 
careful study of the works suggested by Mr. Dike, and 
for the past few years bas lectured in many places, 
especially to audiences of women, on heredity as related 
to physical and moral development; on physical culture 
in its relation to body, mind, and spirit ; on moral cult- 
ure, spiritual culture, and social purity. This last topic 
is the one subject, in my outlook, that takes the prece- 
dence of all others of a social character in importance. 
The evil is alarming. If Mrs. Drake should go into 
every village in New England and lecture to women, 
treating the family problem as she does from the stimu 
lating plane of Christian science, mothers would be not 
only inspired to new zeal in their family tuition, but 
they would be enlightened as to the philosophy of life. 

In Boston the question of the social purity of girls is 
claiming much attention. A workingwomen’s club has 
been formed. It invites all classes of women to join 
and take an earnest hand in efforts to better the condi- 
tion of working girls. A weekly meeting is held, and 
lively discussions are in order, turning last week on 
„ Wages vs Mcrals” Sentiment was of a high order, 
demanding of girls heroic zeal to preserve their virtue, 
_ however meager their wages; demanding of mothers 
more competency in grounding the characters of their 
daughters in purity ; demanding also only one code of 
morals for men and women, one standard of soc'al 
judgment ; demanding that dress should be subservient 
to intellectuality, and associated ¢fforts to lift up and 
purify the characters of working girls. There cannot 
be too many efforts in this direction. 


Faneuil Hall opened its doors wide to receive to its 
complete limits the mass-meeting of the Boston British 
Association, and echo and re-echo the sentiment of 
American citizens. Some time since the Irish-Ameri- 
cans in the city government opposed granting the use 
of the Hall to these British-Americans, and a mob was 
imminent when they held a meeting. But the meeting 
last week was unmolested. The excitement aroused 
the Eaglish residents to organize and take immediate 
steps to be naturalized. Hundreds have already taken 
the initiatory steps, while many others have become 
voters. Their organization is American in spirit and 
platform, the avowed purpose being to become true 
eltlz ns, opposed to the aggressive moves of all foreign 
agitators. It declares for the public schools unfettered 
by denominational or religious restrictions, for the 
permanence and welfare of the Republic, and for the 
purity of the ballot. The meeting was a powerful plea 
for all naturalized Englishmen to take an intelligent 
hand in elections, to all unnaturalized Englishmen to 
secure for themselves the rights of citizens, It will be 
the object of the Association to look up all of its 
countrymen here and get for them the elective fran- 

chlse as speedily as possible. It is a healthy move. 


More than one minister in Boston and vicinity 
preached last Sunday from Christ’s words to John: 
„He that is not against us is on our part.” This text 
opens up the principle of tolerance, and the principle 
was applied to the present dissensions in the Congrega- 
tional churches. If there is some heat, there is also 
much calm and discriminate talk among corporate 
members and others deeply interested concerning the 
meeting of the Board at Springfield. Leaving out of 
account partisans on either side, the feeling is strong 
that the issue is not really Dr. Alden vs Andover, but 
the policy of Dr. Alden vs the policy of Dr. Hopkins. 
In substance the issue is looked upon as one of tolera- 
 tlon—whether the Old South Church, for instance, of 
Which Alpheus Hardy was a member, holding the sen- 
timents of Mr. Hardy, shall be recognized as anything 


more than a contributor of $7,000 a year. If the policy 
of the past two years shall continue—this is the feeling 
among intelligent laymen—the pastors of many of the 
churches in Eastern Massachusetts are virtually shut 
out from participation in the administration of the 
| Board, and young men who sympathize with them are 
shut out from service in the missionary fields. There- 
fore, these gentlemen reason, it is now a simple question 
whether men of tte Hopkins and Hardy policy shall be 
tolerated—whether there is liberty, or whether “ the 
door shall be shut.” Many of these men are looking at 


it would be really Christian to permit a split in the 
Board, and perhaps in the denomination, in such a 
theological confi ct. 


There is considerable criticism of Governor Ames for 
returning with the militia from Philadelphia Sunday 
forenoon, and being escorted through the streets to the 
State House, where the regiments were discharged 
Large crowds followed along the line of the military, and 
while there was no cheering, there seemed to be a need 
less parade on Sunday. If the Governor had dismissed 
the regiments at the station, and quietly gone without 
escort, he would have the respect of Christian senti- 
ment, which he has offended by his course, 


Dr. R. R. Meredith was dismissed by a council of the 
vicinage on Monday, and heartily and highly com- 
mended by his brethren. Dr. Meredith found it con- 
genial to invite his neighbors, those who know him best, 
to come and say the word of confidence for him to take 
to Brooklyn. The fellowship of the churches in Boston 
was never stronger than it is now. 


Professor Tucker, of Andover, is preaching through 
the month of September in the Old South Church te 
large audiences. The pastor, the Rev Mr. Gordon, and 
Dr. Herrick, Dr. Me Ker zle, all of whom are abroad, 
are expected to be in their pulpits the first Sunday in 
October. Mr. George W. Woodwell, a graduate of the 
Andover Seminary last June, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church in Wenham last week, Professor 
Tucker preaching the sermon and Professor Smyth 
offering the installing prayer. OBSERVER. 


THE * THE CONSTITU- 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HAT was there of significance at the Philadel- 

phia celebration ? The flags flying throughout 

the city, the parades extending for miles and lasting for 

hours, the hundreds of thousands of spectators fllling the 

sidewalks, the windows, and the innumerable “‘ grand 

stands —all these things have been told in every dis- 

patch. What was there, then, to the celebration besides 

its mere bigness? What was there which really signi- 
fied, and what did it signify ? / 

If the country’s progress, as presented and impressed 
upon the spectator by the Philadelphla celebration, were 
to be expressed in a single sentence, it would be this: 
‘*How rich we are! How great they were!” The 
speeches in every breath proclaimed the greatness and 
patriotism of our ancestors ; the parades in every motion 
proclaimed our own ingenuity and wealth. 

How far this impression so powerfully conveyed is a 
just one can only be measured by trying to imagine a 
similar celebration a century ago. In July, 1788, such 
a one did take place. At Pniladelphia, at Providence. 
and at Albany the Federalists attempted to celebrate the 
ratification of the Constitution by Virginia, the tenth 
State. Only one of these celebrations—that at Phila- 
delphia—escaped being broken up dy a mob. At Al. 
bany the friends of the Constitution, having been 
warned of a probable riot, gave up the determination to 
hold a parade, and contented themselves with the ring- 
ing of bells and the firing of ten guns at the fort. But 
even this was not tolerated by the anti Federalists, who 
marched in a body to the fort, discharged thirteen guns, 
and burned the Constitution. the confilct between the 
factions ending in a street fight, in which stones, bricks, 
and scraps of iron filled the air. This brings out the 
point that a century ago there was less of national pa- 
triotism than there is to-day, while party spirit often 
reached a height which amounted to party frenzy. 

But let us notice for a moment the former celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia. From the time of the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitution this city had been almost 
a unit in favor of its adoption. When, therefore, on the 
evening of the second of July, the good news from Vir 
ginla was brought by the post. riders. it was instantly 
determined that the coming Fourth should be cele- 
brated by a procession such as the continent had never 
seen, As described by MeMaster's History of the 
People of the United States,” this procession repre- 
sented ‘‘every trade, every business, every occupation 
of life... . There were saddlers and gunsmiths, 
stone-cutters, tanners, brewers, merchants, doctors, 


shipwrights, and stocking-makers. The cordwainers 
sent a miniature hop. . The manufacturers’ society 


the issue as one of common sense, and talking with one 
another as brethren, and asking as Christians whether 


— 
denghted the crowd with the spectacle of a huge 
wagon drawn by ten horses and neatly covered with 
cotton cloth of their own make. On the wagon were 
a lace loom, a printing mill, a carding and a spinning 
jenny of eighty spindles. .. . But the cheering was 
never so loud as when the Federal ship ‘ Union’ came 
in sight. She mounted twenty guns, and had upon her 
deck four small boys, who performed all the duties of a 
| crew—set sail, trimmed the sheets to suit the breeze, 
threw out the lead, cast anchor at Union Green, and 
| sent off dispatches to the Presiuent of the United States.” 
Such was the constitutional celebration parade a cent- 
ury ago. That of last Thursday was exactly similar in 
conception, but surpassed it in vastness and costly elabo- 
 Tateness quite as much as the Philadelphia of to day 
surpasses in population and wealth the Philadelphia 
of a hundred years ago. All of the old occupations 
were in line except the doctors and the shipwrights, 
and any number of new industries were represented by 
magnificent machinery and long lines of men. The saw- 
makers, for instance, were preceded in the procession 
by two floats, the one carrying an old sailing vessel 
displaying the words 1787. Bound for America with 
Saws ;” the other carrying a modern steamship, on 
which was printed—‘‘ 1887. Bound from America with 
Saws.” The plumbers, too, very shrewdly represented 
the old and the new bath-rooms—the one an old-fash-. 
ioned pump, with a half-hogshead, the other the weer 
stops and marble tub of to-day. 

But chief among the new industries in the procession , 
and, indeed, chief among all the industries, new or 
old, was the magnificent display made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The railroad of the past was repre- 
sented by three floats, the first carrying a stage coach, 
the second a lumbering truck wagon, and the third a 
canal boat. The canal boat was labeled “‘ Pittsburg in 
6 Days,“ the truck wagon “ Pittsburg in 20 Days.” 
The railroad of to day was exhibited in a line of floats 
carrying every description of modern cars. Two im- 
mense Baldwin locomotives were in the line, each drawn 
by over forty horses. One of these locomotives was so 
raised upon its truck that its machinery could be set in 
motion, and the impression of irresistible power which 
it gave as it moved down the street was almost calcu- 
lated to inspire awe. Mr. Beecher would undoubtedly 
have taken off his hat. This feature of the parade, fur- 
thermore, had its political as well as its industrial sig- 
nificance. A century ago Pittsburg was further re- 
moved from Philadelphia than is New York from San 
Francisco to-day. National unity is as easy of realiza 
tion to day as State unity was then. 

Among the paraders were negro organizations, Ger- 
man organ z ons, and an indefinite number of trades- 
unions. Their banners proclaimed their thorough 
loyalty to American institutions. So, indeed, did the 
banners of the one order of knighthood represented— 
‘The Knights of the Golden Eagle.” But the paraders 
who attracted the most attention were Indians of the 
Lincoln and Carlisle schools. Wagon after wagon 
passed filled with young “‘ savages” busily at work with 
books and tools. The last of the line contained a class 
in arithmetic, working at the blackboards, and as it 
passed along it was greeted with almost continuous 
applause. The contrast between the past and the pres-. 
ent was emphasized by the presence of some braves 
in war paint, with tomahawk in hand. It was a mag- 
nificent pictorial demonstration of the value of the 
ss peace policy.” 

The parade lasted six hours. A detailed description 
would produce the same effect upon the reader that 
the parade produced upon the mass of the spectators— 
with this difference, however, that the reader would stop 
reading, while the spectators could not stop looking. 
As the writer sat at the window of the Hotel Lafayette, 
in the middle of the afternoon, he looked about him to 
see how many people really seemed to be epj>ying 
themselves. Those immediately about him were as 
comfoitably fixed as was conceivable, yet not one of 
them but looked as if he would be relieved if the 
parade would end. They considered it the greatest 
parade they had ever seen. They deemed it a matter of 
some importance that they should see it all. Yet see 
ing it all was work, and hard work at that. But if it 
was hard work for the men seated comfortably in the 
hotel, what was it for the masses in the strects! The 
paraders, of course, were sustained by a high sense of 
martyrdom to the glory of their city, but what was 
there to sustain the spectators who from early morning 
had lined the sidewalks and been jostled and jammed by 
those who, from restlessness or the desire of a better 
place, insisted upon pushing their way through! The 
writer was for a long time in the midst of these crowds, 
and was agreeably struck by their wonderful good tem- 
per. Some of the small boys seemed to be positively 
happy, and even the women bore the crowding with 
rare equanimity. Whatever their weariness, their curi- 
osity was greater. In the early part of the day it took 
very little to start a laugh, and there were a good many 
‘Incidents which served to keep up the good humor, 


But the most amusing incident I saw attracted no atten- 
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tion whatever. It was a news-vender selling the Phila- 
delphla North American,” who kept shouting out, 
**Fac-mile (or Fac-si-mile) copy of the Constitution, 
with signature of George W. Washington”! 

On Friday came the military parade, with thirty thou- 
sand soldiers in line. It was by no means so remark- 
able a procession as that of Thursday. Yet it was 
watched by the spectators with a livelier sense of satis- 
faction than the parade of the day before. The Federal 
troops, commanded by Lieutenant-General Sheridan, 
marched in the van, and were followed by regiments of 
militia from the various States, ranged in the order in 
which the States ratified the Constitution. All of the 
original thirteen States were represented, and four of the 
new ones. The Governors of ten of the States rode at 
the head of their respective battalions. After the youth- 


ful militia of the States followed several thousand 


veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once sald, ‘‘ See one green field, 
you see every green field. Let us walk down Cheapside 
and see the people.” What Dr. Johnson sald untruly 
of green fields might usually be said with perfect truth 
of military processions. Generally speaking, the only 
difference is in size. Whatever individuality there is to 
the men composing them is completely obscured by their 
uniforms. Yet this parade at Philadelphia afforded 
quite an exceptional variety. The uniforms adopted by 
the militia of the various States were remarkable for 
their contrasts. They were alike only in their brilliancy. 
A friend of the writer once remarked that in seeing 
military parades he would as soon look at a sample as 
examine the whole stock.” In the Pailadelphia parade 
there was an indefinite number of samples, and the entire 
display was as interesting as it was beautiful. 

That in the parade which would probably have af- 
forded the greatest pleasure to the Revolutionary fathers, 
could they have seen it, was the fact that, out of the 
30,000 troops in line, but 800 belonged to the standing 
army. Under the Articles of Confederation the standing 
army dwindled to eighty men. and when the new Con- 
stitution gave the National Government the power to 
support a standing army indefinitely great, many sin- 
cere and thoughtful patriots feared that this would 
gradually lead to the establishment of an armed despot 
ism which would crush out the young democracy of 
the thirteen colonies. Yet, of the 30,000 troops in line at 
Philadelphia, the awful specter of a standing army was 
represented by a mere handful. 

And there was still another significant feature which 
would have exceedingly pleased the democrats of a hun- 
dred years ago. It was the Grand Army of the Republic. 
At the close of the Revolutionary War the army organ- 
ization which was founded was the famous Order of 
the Cincinnati.” It consisted only of officers, and the 
honor of membership was to be hereditary. In the for- 
eign courts the Order was in high favor. Its members 
were patronized by the French king, and its badges 
appeared before the royal presence as a mark of dis- 
tinction equal to the collars of the Golden Fleece. The 
fears of American democracy were aroused that here 
was the beginning of an order of nobility. Not only did 
the mob think this, but Samuel Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin thought it. The spirit of the Order was to 
establish hereditary distinctions, and the pronounced 
democrats of the day were justified in the vigor of their 
condemnations, The Grand Army of the Republic is 
the successor of the Order of the Cincinnati.” It 
includes privates as well as officers, and the whole spirit 
of the organization shows how much more firmly 
established is democracy to-day than it was a century 
ago. 

Saturday was ‘‘ Memorial Day,” and was given up to 
speech-making. The chief popular interest in the 
speeches of the week attached to those made by 
President Cleveland. From the time of his arrival 
on Thursday evening he was everywhere greeted 
with a great deal of popular enthusiasm—an enthu- 
siasm second only to that which greeted Mrs. Cleve- 
land on Saturday. He had made two speeches on 
Friday. The first of these was that at the recep- 
tion given him by the Commercial Exchange. In it 
he dwelt upon the necessity of patriotism among busi- 
ness men, a willingness to lose sight of their personal 

pecuniary interests and recognize that the advance- 
ment of the entire country is the object for which they 
may well strive, even sometimes to the diminution of 
their constantly increasing profits.” Whether or not he 
intended to hit the business men of Philadelphia for 
their continued advocacy of a high tariff was not 
apparent. The President’s second speech on Friday was 
before the Clover (Press)Club. It was short and bright, 
consisting of good-natured ‘‘ grinds” upon the news- 
paper fraternity. On Saturday the President presided 
at the memorial exercises in Independence Square. In 
his address he dwelt upon the perplexities and difficulties 
which attended the framing of the Constitution, and 
the solemnity of the reflection that to our hands is 
committed this ark of the people's covenant“ 

But the exercises of Memorial Day derived more 
Interest from the people who took part in them than 


| 


from what was spoken. The opening prayer was made 
by Bishop Potter, the closing prayer by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and the Rev. Edmund deSchweivitz, B'shop of the 
Moravian Church, pronounced the benediction. A new 
national hymn by F. Marion Crawford was recited by 
Professor Murdock, and Hail, Columbia” with the 
new words by Oliver Wendell Holmes was sung by a 
boy choir of a thousand voices. The oration of the day 
was delivered by Justice Samuel F. Miller, of the Su- 
preme Court. It was in the main a scholarly account 
of the formation of the Constitution. The orator strove 
to avoid all meaningless panegyric, but he closed his 
address by expressing his ‘‘profound belief that the 
wisdom of man, unaided by inspiration, has produced 
no writing so valuable to humanity.” C. B. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHING AT MISSION 
STATIONS. 
By Prorgssor G. B. WILLCOX, 


| HRISTIAN milesions, down to within a recent 
period, ‘confined themselves to the evangelization 
of individuals. The objective point was simply the 
conversion of souls. The missionary was generally a 
celibate. No family cares impeded his work. With 
fervent zeal he sowed the seed of truth, won men to 
accept it, and trusted God to keep them in the faith. 

But, mainly within the present century, the value of 
a well-ordered Christian family as an object-lesson to 
the heathen has come to be recognized. Married mis- 
slonarles have multiplied. Cultured Christian homes 
have been established. Christian schools have been 
founded. Colleges, even, have been planted. More or 
less, the appliances of a pure civilization have been in- 
troduced. The original aim of winning the individual 
to Christ has broadened into the hope of converting 
society. 

But hitherto our missions have been, and continue 
to be, feeble dependents on the churches at home. 
Native Christians have been left to live on in their 
poverty, rising little, except morally, above their old 
heathen condition. The idea that a Christian is, out- 
wardly no less than inwardly and spiritually, to make 
the most of himself for Christ’s and the world’s sake, 
has been left in abeyance. If the converthas put away 
his wives, save one, if he has substituted a knife and 
fork for his fingers, if he has raised partitions where 
none were seen before in his cabin, the missionary has 
consoled himself with the reflection that roast beef and 
broadcloth and pictures on the walls are not indispensa- 
ble prerequisites to eternal life. 

If only the thrift and comfort of the new disciple 
himself were concerned, this would all be of little mo- 
ment. But without further progress than this, the 
native church is almost powerless for good. In chronic 
infancy it rather exists than vigorously and effectively 
lives. It never becomes able to release the missionary 
for labor in other quarters. Converted savages may be 
on their way heavenward; but they will found no 
Christian institutions. As no colony, while it remained 
such, ever became a great nation, so no church ever 
effected much till it assumed self-support, and some- 
thing more. 

But churches, schools, a Christian literature, evan 
gelistic enterprise, all cost money. The native con- 
verts, judged by their means, have given nobly. They 
Lave put American Christians to shame, But it has 
been their deep poverty that has abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality. The aggregate of their gifts 
has been comparatively small. If they are ever to send 
the Gospel to regions beyond, if they are to become in- 
telligent and prosperous communaities, founders and 
builders of Christian institutions, it must be by the 
promotion among them of the industrial arts of life. 
They must learn how to acquire more than the meager 
subsistence to which now they are generally resigned. 

All this points to industrial instruction as the next 
great step of progress in the evangelization of the world. 
Such instruction will, of course, require men and money. 
But the outlay will not only advance the welfare of the 
heathen populations, but prove, in the end, the best 
economy of means. For every mission established 
in self-support and efficiency will become a strong re- 
inforcement to the work at large. | 

It ought in candor to be mentioned that the Basle 
Missionary Society has for ten years or more pursued 
this policy, and that complaints of it have lately arisen. 
Students instructed at the Mission House in the various 
mechanic arts have been sent out to impart them to the 
converts in the field. The complaints now urged are: 
first, that the labor involved, in addition to the proper 
evangelistic work of the missionary, is more than flesh 
and blood can bear; and, secondly, that it is likely to 
secularize him by distracting his attention from his 
more proper sphere. But the answer is simple and 
ready. The missionary should not be charged with this 
care. The Basle Missionary Society has not more than 


12 fifth of the income of our American Board. It has 
been obliged to throw on one man the labor of two, 
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Well-trained and earnest Christian laymen are re- 
quired for this work. The missionary should be free to 
give himself continually ‘‘to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word.” In the increase of industrial schools in 
this country, and the number of intelligent and conse- 
crated laymen, a supply of teachers in mechanics and 
agriculture could easily be found. And if the attention 
of Christian business men were once drawn to a new 
departure like this, the money, we believe, would be 
forthcoming. That there is much lingering indifference 
toward missions every pastor is forced to confess. It is 
doubtless due in part to the causes commonly assigned— 


to spiritual deadness, to the distance of the mission 


fields, which puts them out of mind, to misrepresenta- 
tions often set afloat of missfonarles and their work. 
But part, at least, of it, we believe, might be obviated 
by the addition to that work here suggested. Could 
business men see the native churches raised to efficiency, 
could they see at each mission something like a section 
of American Christian civilization growing into a center 
of vigorous and evangelizing power, we believe it would 
win their sympathy and draw largely from their gifts. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A BIBLE TALK.’ 


By Prorgssorn HENRY DRUMMOND. 


1 WISH to say a few words to a class who, I am sure, 
are largely represented here: those who are outside 
of the religious life of this place—those who have hon- 
est doubt. Wesympathize with honest doubt; we are 
not talking now about unbellef. Doubt and unbelief 
are very different things. Doubt is honesty, unbelief is 
obstinacy ; doubt is desire for light, unbelfef is content- 
ment with darkness. Let us look first at the origin of 
doubt. We are born questioning. There is material 
for questioning in every leaf; there is material for 
questioning in every cell of every leaf; and in the con- 
tents of every cell there is enough to occupy the life of 
a scientist. But we are told that the instrument is 
cracked, and the lenses are broken. Man had a fall, 
and now there are questions tbat are insoluble, that we 
cannot fathom in our mortal life. All religfous truths 
are more or less doubtable—not doubtful. There isa 
wide difference between doubtable and doubtful. If I 
should begin the study of mathematics again, I should 


accept as insoluble the squaring of the circle. So you 


must not trouble yourself about the great problems 
which have been found insoluble for ages—such as the 
origin of evil, predestination, etc. It isn tn 

to solve these in order to enter the Christian life. Some 
time ago the church used to say of doubters, “ Burn 
him, burn him ! he’s a heretic ! he’s not one of us!” We 
do not say now, Burn him,” but we act it. Socially 
and morally we say, ‘‘ Burn him ;” we shut doubters 
out from our society. Now, Christianity is built upon 
facts. Lou must accept facts in science; you cannot 
ignore them in religion. The fundamental fact is, 
God’s Son came to the world, and lived and died for us. 
He liked outsiders. We find him speaking to honest 
doubters often; not so often to Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. They were not sincere. I believe that honest 
doubters are always the most fresh, the most active, the 
most sincere people; and I always long unutterably to 
have such come into the kingdom, and to have such 
power enlisted on Christ’s side. Remember, the great 
fact of life is that we must give an account to God of 
the use of our opportunities and of cur life. The great 
organ of spiritual knowledge is obedience. There can 
be no advancement without ohedience. This is the law 
in the spiritual world. I have been asked if evolution 
and Christianity agree. I answer that I long to see 
evolution proved. I don’t know how it can be, along 
the lines in which science is now pur:ulng it—and every 
man of science is now pursulng his investigations with 
evolution in view. But I believe that if evolution is 
proven it will but add to the power of Christianity. 
There can be no opposition between them. There is 
evolution in a Christian life. The infant is created 
physically. It grows, it becomes the youth—that 1s 
evolution. Then education comes in, then mora] train- 
ing, and the man is at the head of all things, as high as 
he can get unaided. Below him are all thinge—animals, 
plants. Finally an invisible hand reaches down from 
on high and implants the germ of another kind of life, 
and the spiritual nature begins to grow and develop the 
man. That is evolution, all of it—evolution in its 
— meaning. Christianity is the further evolu- 

n. 

I have been asked, What is the connection of prayer 
with natural law?“ I will answer with a parable: A 
ship is crossing the ocean. A little boy, playing one 
morning with his ball on the deck, loses it overboard. 
He runs to the captain and asks him to stop the engine 


and get his ball. Of course the captain answers the boy 
that it cannot be done, that the engines have been starid 


1 Reported for The Christian Union from an address deliy, 
ered at Chautauqua, July $1, 1897. | 
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at the beginning of the trip and cannot be stopped. The 
boy goes away sulky and dissatisfied. The next morn- 
ing his little sister, playing on deck with her doll, drops 
it down among the engines. Orying and troubled, she 
goes to the captain, begging him to stop the engines, 
that she may get her doll. The captain tells her, as he 
told her brother, that the engines cannot be stopped, but 
says, Wait! perhaps I can get your doll for you.” He 
- descends to the engine-room, and, without touching the 
engines, gets the doll and restores it to the child. The 
next day a man falls overboard. The engines are im: 
mediately stopped, reversed, and the man picked up 
and saved. The little boy is indignant with the cap- 
tain because he stopped to pick up the man, but would 
not to pick up the ball. At the close of the voyage the 
captain goes ashore with the boy and buys-for him a 
larger and better ball than the one he lost Thus, you 
see, all three got their desires, but in very different ways, 
and yet without the suspension of any natural law. 
The boy got more than he desired, but had to wait for 
it. The girl got her wish without waiting for it, and 
without the necessity of interfering with the machinery 
of the ship. The man’s life was saved, not because of 
any reversal of nature, but because there was a provis- 


ion made inthe machinery for just such a need. So our 


Captain can grant all our desires, although we may not 
be able to comprehend how. The machinery of the 
untverse runs according to law, but for cause sufficient 
there are attachments which make it possible for the 
Great Captain to reverse the engines and make it run 
the other way. dae 

And now a word to a class which I confess I am sur- 
prised to find represented here in large numbers—in- 
valids in the Christian life, those in spiritual darkness. 
The one lesson of religion, the alphabet of religion, is 
to get away from ourselves, 
anecdote which will illustrate this point. A gentleman 
had dined out—and dined well. On returning home in 
the night, he came to a small circular inclosure having a 
statue in the center. He walked around the inclosure 
once, holding by the railing. He walked around again, 
and again, and then, hanging up his umbrella on the 
railing, called for the police, complaining that he had 
been shut in and could not get out. Some of us put 
ourselves in the center of our life, and then walk around 
and around ourselves, thinking that we are shut in. 
We are out, and have nothing te do but to face the 
other way and put out ourselves from the center of our 
life. If we walk away from the sun we shall always 
have a shadow before us. Turn and face the sun and 
the shadows will be left behind you. The object of 
religion is not to get, but to give. Wilberforce was 
busied for many years in working for the abolition of 
- glavery in England. In the midst of his busy work 
he was one day met by a lady, who said to him, Sir, 
I am afraid that in doing so much for others you will 
neglect your own soul.“ Madam, I had forgotten that 
I have one,” was his reply. Gat out of yourself and 
work for others, and you will be happy. The great 
reason for the want of happiness in the Christian life is 
limiting it—not seeking further—stopping and looking 
in instead of out. The best receipt I know of for being 
miserable is to place Christ second. Hear Paul for 
years saying: For me to live is myself. Myself isthe 
center of my life. I shall live for myself and work for 
myself.” But a change comes to Paul, and now what 
is it?—‘‘ For me to live is Christ.” The end, aim, re- 
ward, is Christ. Do you remember a message in Revela- 
ton? Christ is speaking about the half-hearted, luke- 
warm. We would say that up here at the top should 
be placed the hot Christians, next to them those 
that are lukewarm, and lowest of all the cold 
Christians. But that is not the way Christ classifies 
them. He places the hot at the top, the cold next, and 
lowest of all the lukewarm ones. He says, I would 
thou wert cold or hot,” and the only expression of loath- 
ing and disgust that ever came from Christ’s lips is 
found here: Because thou art neither cold nor hot, I 
will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

What is the end andalm of life? Every one at some 
time asks himself this question. He wonders what he 
is to do with himself. Zhe end of life is to do the will of 
God, Not necessarily to go on a mission, to preach or 
to teach ; not even to save souls (God can do that with- 
out any of our help); but any or all of these, or none— 
anything so long as it is his will. Lo, I come to do 
thy will, O God.” Toat is the odject of coming. Then 
there must be food for growth. My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me.” Then pleasure. I delight 
to do thy will, OG d.“ When Mr. Moody was in Lon- 
don, some benevolent gentlemen built an immense 
tabernacle for him. When the services were over, and 
Mr. Maody was gone elsewhere, these gentlemen wrote 
to many eminent preachers of England with the inten- 
tion of securing them to continue the services for several 
weeks longer. Mr. Spurgeon was one thus invited, and 
I never shall forget his answer. The invitation was to 
preach to ten thousand people for a week. Said he: 
„I have no ambition to preach to ten thousand people, 
but to do the will of God.“ We are not acquainted with 


Permit me to relate a little | 
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his reason for not accepting the call as the will of God, 

but the answer is an indication of the character of the 
man—doing the will of God. The maximum achieve- 
‘ment of any human life, after all is over, is to have done 
the will of God. Let me repeat it, for it is an important 
truth. The maximum achievement of any human life, 
after all is over, is to have done the will of God. You 
ask me, How shall I know the will of God?” Do 
you think that I can tell you how you shall know the 
will of God, or even how I shall know it? Do you sup- 
pose God would create each one of us for a special pur- 
pose, and then not give each one of us the means of 
knowing what that purpose is? Tou will know it—I 
know not how; but I do know that God would not 
have made this the law and not have provided for it. 
He Is not restricted to one way of revealing his will. It 
may be by his word, it may be by a turn of circum- 
stances—the mere turning of a corner may decide for 
you his will. Get acquainted with him, and you will 
find out what his will is for you. . 8. Be 


A LETTER. 
(BALLADE.) 


By WIILIAu CAREY. 


MID the clamorous city’s glare. 
Where all is warm save friends too few, 

Avd honest men, alas! too rare; 

Where teeming false leaves little true, 
And almost shaken is Belief, 

For with the laugh on every wind 
I catch the throb of sudden grief— 

I long for what I’ve left behind. 


We hurry so, we do not care 
To value life till comes the rue, 
And by the candle’s last faint flare 
We see too well the blank we drew. 
But I, who’ve had a glimpse too brief 
Of life so holy, pure, so kind, 
To think it here proclaims me thief— 
I long for what I’ve left behind. 


I hear the Bob White's whistle where 

The grateful grasses hold the dew; 
I see the nursing branches bear 

The fruit with life-blood blushing through ; 
I feel the incense from each leaf 

Which, rocking trustful, does not mind 
The threatening of the coming sheaf— 

I long for what I’ve left behind. 


Dear! You who breathe a purer air 
Within your secret heart can find 

The why—though you were here, I there— 
I long for what I’ve left behind. 


OLD-BOOK GOSSIP. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 


| EADING only new books, like too freely indulg- 

ing in new bread, is said to be likely to cause 
mental dyspepsia. Southey, who was a voracicus de- 
vourer of books both new and old, in common with 
Montaigne, Burton, Charles Lamb, and others, had a 
decided penchant for the old. Leigh Hunt, indeed, tells 
us that on one occasion he caught Lamb kissing a folio 
of Chapman’s Homer. Whether with pen or pencil, the 
lover of his art. instinctively turns to the accredited 
products of his master. When it Ils remembered how 
few, comparatively, of the multitude of books published 
live even a decade of years, it is not surprising that 
lovers of learning should prize all the more those works 
that have attained an enduring fame. The celebrated 
% Essays” of Lord Bacon, for example, still hold fore- 
most rank among the great masters of our English prose. 
These Essays first appeared in 1597; they were then 
only ten in number; but in a subsequent edition, printed 
in 1612, others were added, and subsequently the author 
spent much time in retouching and improving them. 
Of his opus magnus, the Novum Organum,” which 
first appsared in 1620, we have evidence of the pains he 
took with that work to render it worthy of his reputa- 
tion. He copied and corrected the entire manuscript 
twelve times before he gave the great work to the world. 
Take another instance: Thomas Fuller—the contempe- 
rary of Milton—who, for his transcendent merits both 
in head and heart, has awakened the admiration of men 
„hose names will nct perish before his own.” Cole- 
ridge has sald, Next to Shakespeare, I am not certain 
whether Thomas Fuller, beyond ail other writers, does 
not excite in me the sense and emotion of the marvel- 
ous. He was incomparably the most sensible, the least 
prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted a galaxy 
of great men.” Voluminous as are his writings, it is 
rarely that a page meets the eye in which some epigram- 
matic sentence does not supply a motto or a maxim. 
His wonderful memory seems almost to challenge belief, 
were not the proofs of its power a0 well authenticated. 
A writer in the ‘‘ Retrospective Review has almost 
equaled Coleridge in his enthusiastic estimate of our 


autnor. He says; ‘If there ever was an amusing writer 


| 


in this world, the facetious Thomas Fuller was that one.” 
He was not only remarkable for his mental endow- 
ments, but also for his diligent exercise of them. He 
Was a great collector of traditional stories related of 
eminent characters, which he has transmitted to us. We 
get a glimpse of Fuller's curious method of composition, 
eccentric like himself, from his biography. He would 
write near the margin the first words of every line, down 
to the foot of the page, and then, beginning at the head 
again, he would fill up the lines, and menage so aptly 
to conjoin the ends aud beginnings of each line that he 
preserved the sense of the matter under discussion. 

It is remarkable that such a contemplative and philo- 
sophic writer should ba able thus to sequestrate himself 
from the din and tumult of the great civil war that then 
rrevailed ; but he seems not to have been the only one 
who did so. It was while he held a chaplaincy to the 
royalist army that he gathered, during thelr marches 
and countermarches, the material for his work, the 
‘* History of the Worthies of England —his latest and 
best-known work, but which was a posthumous publi- 
cation, having been printed in 1662. Another of his 
books, Good Thoughts,” is replete with beautiful 
passages intermingled with occasionally his grotesque 
humor and satire, although these were always of the 
kindliest sort. Indeed, it has been sald of him that his 
vivacity was without a shade, his contentment without a 
murmur, and his charity without a frown.” Of Faller it 
has been sald that for the novelty and variety of his illus- 
trations he bears a strong resemblance to two writers, 
different essentially from each other, but both equally 
illustrious fa the annuals of our literature—Jeremy Tay- 
lor and Edmund Burke. Fuller was Charles Lamb's as 
well as Southey’s prime favorite author,” as he has 
been of many others since. Another notable name sug- 
gests itself as belonging to those turbulent times—that 
of Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Religio Medici,” 
which Lord Lytton has sald is one of the most beautl- 
ful prose poems in the language.“ This work, as its 
title imports, concerns the religion of a physician; was, 
it is supposed, suggested by the sundry contempla- 
tions ” of his travels on the Continent, through Franca, 
Italy, and other States. Sir Thomas Is a very interesting 
companion fora thoughtful reader ; his candor and inde- 
pendence of thought render his writings very attractive. 
Notwithstanding his antique and quaint style, this work 
has maintained its hold upon the attention of scholars, 
while much of the literature of his day has wholly 
passed into oblivion. Like all autobiographical writ- 
ings, the Religio Medici” is destined to continue in 
repute because it is a reflex of the idiosyncrasies of its 
author. The story of its publication iscurious. It was 
written during 1633-35, but not intended for the pub- 
lic ; a manuscript copy of it passed from friend to 
friend, however, until, in 1642, it was printed without 
the author's knowledge or consent. But as soon as it 
was published it became famous This surreptitious 
and anonymous lssue was soon followed by the author- 
ized edition of the work, containing an address to the 
reader,” in which Sir Thomas makes this plain and dis- 
tinct statement of the affair: ‘‘This I confess, about 
seven years past, with some others of affinity thereto, 
for my private exercise and satisfaction, I had at leisur- 


able hours composed ; which belng communicated unto 


one, it became common unto many, and was by tran- 
scription successively corrupted, until it arrived in a 
most depraved copy at the press.” As evidence of the 
work having been repeatedly transcribed, it may be 
stated that a complete copy in manuscript exists in the 
Bodleian Library, and another, incomplete, in the British 
Museum, besides two more in the possession of Mr. 
Wilkins, of England, which are said to present curious 
variations from other manuscript and printed coples. 
Even the spurious edition sold with great rapidity. ‘‘ It 
excited the attention of the public,” said Johnson, by 
the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the 
quick succession of images, the multitude of abstruse 
allusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the strength 
of language.” The work in its revised and authenti- 
cated form received a fresh impetus to its sale, and dur- 
ing the interval between 1648 and 1681, in which year 
its author died, it passed through no less than eleven 
editions. In addition to this, a yet greater proof of its 
hold upon the public attention is found in the number 
of its translations and various criticisms, as well as imt- 
tations, that followed. Among its critics were Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Mr. Keek, of the Temple,” and the 
celebrated and eccentric Dr. Guy Patin, of Paris. A 
Latin translation appeared at Leyden in 1644, and one 
in the Datch, issued from the same city in the following 
year. It was published in French and German. Among 
the imitations of Sir Thomas’s work may be mentioned 
the following: De Religione Lalol,“ published by 
Lord Herbert; Religio Phflosopht Peripatetici,” by 
Christopher Davenport; and Religio Stoſci,“ by Sir 
George Mackenzle, and published in 1668 —in all num 
bering about thirty separate publications. We have no 
space to refer to the many other productions of this 
renowned writer, who has by his pen provoked such 


various criticlam and enthusiastic laudation, 
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LIBERTY’S VICTIM. 
By Prorgssorn H. H. BoyEsEn. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 
I. 


66 IBERTY, fellow-students,” said the youthful 

speaker, who wore a boutonniére of lilies-of-the 
valley in the lapel of his coat, ‘‘ liberty is the greatest 
blessing the gods have bestowed upon mortal men. 
Without liberty, heaven itself would be intolerable. 
Eaforced blessedness, gentlemen, would be revolting to 
our dignity as free-born men. Therefore heavenly 
plessedness is blessedness only in so far as it implies the 
liberty to go to sheol.” | 

Bravo, Bonstetten, bravo!“ 

Three cheers for liberty !” 

‘‘ Hurrah for the man in the moon !“ 

Silencs, gentlemen, silence! I must insist—” 

The speaker was here se'zed unceremoniously by the 
tails of his coat, made an involuntary somersault, and 
disappeared. When he picked himself up, and made an 
effort to reconquer the platform, he was greeted with 
a storm of laughter. 

Liberty,.my friends,” he began, undismsyed ; but 
half a dozen corks whizzed past his ears, and one hit him 
so hard over his right eye that he was obliged to retire. 

He was a handsome youth of twenty, with a com- 
plexton almost girlishly blonde and delicate. He looked 
at life through a pair of fravk blue eyes, as if he ex- 
pected great things of it. H's well shaped head sat with 
a certain aristocratic intrepidity and ease upon a pair of 
shoulders which had known no burden. Even as he 
retired under the shower of corks he showed neither 
anger nor discomfiture, but smelled his IIlſes- of the- valley 
and smiled. 

Two other youths, who had succeeded him upon the 
platform, were speaking simultaneously; and when 
neither of them managed to make himself heard above 
the other, they came to blows, and were dragged down 
by their comrades. A ‘‘ mossy head,” with a rosy nose 
of many years’ standing, jumped up to deliver his per- 
ennial speech on the Ideal. 

„The ideal, fellow-students,” shouted he, in a grouty 
beer-base, ‘‘is the beacon light which emblazons its 
legend upon the forehead of youth.” 

„Beer,“ cried a satirist in the audience, ‘is the bea- 
con light which emblazons its legend upon the nose of 
youth.” 

** Hear, hear!“ 

„Bravo, bravissimo !“ 

Great shouts of laughter. 

„Three cheers for beer !” 

Three cheers for the emblazoned nose of youth!“ 

More laughter, stamping of feet, and noise of canes, 
umbrellas, and glasses. The orator made vain attempts 
to make himself heard, and was final)y pulled down. 

The platform remained vacant for five minutes, dur- 
ing which a hum of conversation filled the ball. A 
young student with a beautiful voice was called upon 
for a song; and, standing upon a chair, he sang, with 
fervor and animation, ‘‘ Up, friends, up! for the free- 
dom of Norway l“ and reaped a tremendous applause. 

„% Three cheers for Norway, the free !“ 

The voices of the young men shook the hall ; they 
stood up on chairs and tables, waving their handker- 
chiefs, aud yelled until they were hoarse, for the free- 
dom of Norway. 

When the enthusiasm, for want of voice, had sub- 
sided, a grave, carefully dressed man, well up in the 
thirties, stepped to the edge of the platform and began 
to speak. 

„Let me read you, friends,” he sald, what a wise 
old man, named Goethe—one of the wisest the world 
has ever seen—has written on the subject of liberty. It 
is so easy to shout for a charming, half-comprehended 
abstraction. But she is not such a benevolent creature 
as you take her to be—the stern goddess with the red 
Phrygian cap. She has been dangerous to many, and 
is only a safe companion to him who has the wisdom 
not to expect too much of her, aud the self-restraint—” 

„% Down with the croaker! Down with him! Shoot 
him! Pull him down!’ came in loud calls from all 
parts of the hall. 

The speaker stood calmly facing the boisterous crowd 
while the noise lasted, and, when order was restored, 
pulled a little volume from his pocket, and opened it, 

„I say no more by way of preface,” he went on, 
** but read you what my author has written: 

For pure perfection’s height will unrestrained, 

Wild epirits vainly strive, with sure disaster. 
By well-directed strength is greatness gained ; 
In limitation proves himself the master, 
And but through law can freedom be attained.’ ”’ 


II. 


Mr. Bonstetten, the Minister of Finance, was giving a 
dinner party. His Excollency rarely missed an oppor- 
tunity for giving a dinner, because he understood to 


perfection the art of dining, as a fine art. His dinners 
appealed to all the five senses combined, and produced 
a sensation of exquisite harmony and well-being. Life 
seemed as easy as a problem in addition (with incidental 
subtraction) by the time the roast was reacned, and by 
the time the coffee was served no shadow of a problem 
remained. It was common report that the road by 
which Mr. Bonstetten had reached his present eminence 
had been paved with good dinners. 

The occasion for the present festivity was the be- 
trothal of his Excellency’s eldest son, Albert—the young 
man who spoke so ardently for liberty in the Student 
Union—to Miss Adelaide Sparholm, the belle or the sea- 
son. She had made a havoc worse than that of her 
ancestral Goths and Vandals in a hundred hearts; and 
Albert Bonstetten’s was, when the season was over, a 
smoking ruin. She was so surpassingly lovely that the 
mere sight of her was intoxication ; not of the petite 
and dalaty type, but tall and straight and adorably 
simple, and of a regal blondness, like the grand women 
of old, for whose sake men lost their souls, and counted 
ita privilege.. It was not the least of her charms that 
she seemed so entirely unconscious of the ravages she 
made with those plecid blue eyes of hers, which amiled 
like those of a child, untroubled by disturbing refiec- 
tion. 

There was no end of speeches at the table glorifying. 
her beauty and the worth and talents of the young man 
who, beyond dispute, had drawn the grand priz in the 
lottery of love. There was no one who hinted that he 
had really done nothing to prove his worth or his talents, 
except to spend his father’s money, in which industry 
he had shown himself to be eminent. But, then, of 
course, nobody tells the unvarnished truth at a dinner- 
table on which there are pheasants d la Sainte Alliance 
and Ohdteau Yquemfrom 56—where, in fact, everything 
is the very choicest of ite kind, except the veracity. The 
only one who said anything to the polnt was the Minister 
himself, who declared that his son had the whole world 
before him; and the son, in his response, echoed the 
phrase enthusiastically, and felt actually as if the map 
of Europe, with Norway green, Germany yellow, and 
Russia blue, were spread at his feet, and that it was his 
to roam over in a j>yous quest of honor and pleasure 

A young man, well born, handsome, and redolent of 
lilies of-the-valley—why should he not aspire to the 
very highest? There seemed to be a great unanimity 
in the company that to Albert Bonstetten and his beauti- 
ful fiancée nothing was unattainable. And Albert felt, 
with a profound elation, that they spoke out of his very 
heart—that he meant to run rapidly up the ladder cf 
social eminence, and in the course of time give dinners 
to the honoratiores as good as those of his father. As 
he looked at Adelaide, who sat, radiant with pleasure, at 
his side, he reflected that he had already secured one 
great advantage in his race for honor, in having induced 
so glorious a woman to make life’s pilgrimage at his side. 

The whole world is open to me,“ he said, as, at the 
end of the banquet, he drove home with her in his 
father’s carriage ; ‘‘ isn’t that an inspiring thought? I 
have absolute liberty to go where I like—to do what I 
like—” 

IJ beg your pardon,” Adelaide interposed, with her 
placid smile; you have not the liberty to love any body 
dut me.“ 

** Ah, but that I should not like ; so there Is no use in 
discussing it.” 

Perhaps not; but I like to think that I own your 
heart; that I occupy it alone, and that no one else has 
any right there.” 

She leaned over to him with a tender, laughing appeal 
in her eyes, and he could not resist the temptation to press 
a kiss upon her lips. But, for all that, there was a faint 
note of dissonance in her words He wished she had not 
spoken to him of rights. He hated the thought of restraint; 
to have a bit in his mouth, even though the reins were 
held by a loving hand, made him restive. To be through 
all life and eternity linked to her might, indeed, be very 
pleasant ; she was an adorable creature, and if he was 
to be linked to any one for such an interminable, dizzy- 
ing period, why, there was no one in the world whom he 
would prefer to her. And yet—and yet—the idea of 
compulsion—the thought that he had to keep in the 
traces, whether he would or no—that, as he had said in 
his speech in the Student Union, he had not the liberty 
to go to sheol if he chose—was decidedly not agreeable. 
That was exactly the enforced heavenly blessedness 
which he had declared to be revolting to the dignity of 
free born men. 

He left Adelaide at her own house, and rang the door- 
dell for her; but as he looked back from the curbstone, 
and saw her sweet, J unonian face upturned in the moon- 
light, he darted back again, and clapsed her once more 


in an embrace which obliterated the earth below and the 


heavens above him. She was wonderful, glorious; no 
language could picture her loveliness. It broke radi- 
antly through any frail phrase of impotent words. And 
yet, as the carriage bumped away over the cobblestones, 


‘the little dissonance was there again. And it hummed 
persistently in the chambers of his heart; 
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III. 


The dinuer parties which had been instrumental in rais- 
ing Mr. Bonstetten, Sr., to the position of a cabinet min- 
ister did not fail, in the end, to transport him to a still 
higher sphere. He died of apoplexy the night after one 
of his official banquets. His son Albert was then just 
launched on the career which was to lead him to the pater- 
nal eminence, having recently been appointed a clerk in 
the Department of Justice. It was the recognized path 
of promotion for every one who aspired for a place in 
the councils of state. Just as princes have to start as 
midshipmen if they expect to become admirals, so em- 
bryonic premiers have to wear holes in their elbows on 
tedious desks in musty departments before they can 
direct the fortunes of empires and, in gold-brocaded 
coats, recelve majesties at railroad depots. But the 
speed of promotion is understood, in the first case as 
well as in the second, to be disproportionate to the aspir- 
ant’s merit. 

It was this consoling reflection which made Albert 
Bonstetten endure for six months the wearisome routine 
of departmental work. He felt that he was born for 
something better than to copy dreary official documents, 
in which there was not a gleam of amusement. The 
endless legal paraphrases, gray with the dust of ages, 
choked his respiration and oppressed his mind. His 
soul seemed to grow dusty and moldy in this stagnant 
atmosphere, He could not imagine how his father had 
endured to spend twelve years, as he had actually done, 
at such mortally tire ome tasks, and in the company of 
these dry parchment souls, with no higher outlook and 
no thought in their little shriveled-up minds but that of 
bread, butter, and promotion. He yawned till his jiws — 
seemed out of j int; stretched himself to the right and 
to the left; smelied idly his inevitable outonniére of lilies- 
of the-valley, and stared out of the window at the pro- 
cession of black chimney tops which bounded his 
horizon. Occasionally an untamable desire for liberty 
took possession of him, and made him yearn to leap and 
tumble about in an intoxication of freedom, like a wild 
horse upon the illimitable prairies. How he would toss 
his head and shake his mane in wanton unrestraint | 
But this close departmental atmosphere, with its smell 
of ink and paper and sealing-wax—it was calculated to 
smother the atpirations even in a daring soul. 

Nothing could persuade Albert Bonstetten that the 
road to glory lay by way of the Department of Justice. 
Was. it necessary first to squeeze the soul out of a man 
before he could be used in the service of the State ? 
Was it patient, well-trained plow-horses, without a 
spark of spirit left in them, which were needed to tow 
the ship of state through the stagnant waters of the 
unideal present ? Was it these paltry mediocrities who 
sat scribbling away diligently from morning till night 
to whom the guidance of a proud, historic nation was, 
in time, to be intrusted ? Albert, in the plenitude of 
his youthful strength and self-confidence, felt himself 


so well equipped for the guidance of the nation that he 


could not endure the thought of waiting until be was 
old and gray before the chance should be presented to 
him of doing anything. When he had worn himself 
out copying stunted and crippled little thoughts dressed 
up in a med'xval pomp of phraseology, then, forsooth, 
his country might call upon him to employ the remnant 
of his strength in her service 

Albert confided these revolutionary reflections to 
Adelaide. He had firmly counted upon her sympathy ; 
and was not a little amazed when she took the part of 
the mediocrities. 

The road is sure, if it is slow,” she said. ‘I love 
you well enough to walt even ten years, if it is neces- 
8 
„But it is intolerable to be going about, wasting my 
precious energy on such mere machine like labor which 
any fool of a copying clerk might accomplish. Why 
have I learned Latin and Greek and philosophy and 
history, if I am to eara my living by exercises in chirog- 
raphy ?’ 

But it is only for a few short years, dear. You 
have got to mount the lowest rung of the ladder before 
you can mount to the higher ones,” 

It would be more sensible if they turned the ladder 
upside down,” he cried, with fervor. ‘‘ When a man is 
young and strong and glowing with sympathy with 
the great world life, then is the time to intrust great 
things to him; and as he grows old and musty, he 
should gradually be given Jess and less important things 
to do, until, by the time he is sixty-five or seventy, he 
should be where I am now.” | | 

There was no gainsaying such logic; tut Adelaide 
was one of those charmir g women, who resort to caresses 
when their supply of argument is exhausted. And by 
this ¢fficacious means she kept him in the Department 
of Justice for nearly a year. At the end of that time, 
however, in one of his wild moods of yearning and 
defiance, he sent in his resignation; and soon after 
received employment as an editorial writer on a daily 


paper. i 
Here was, at last, the sphere for which he felt himself 
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fitted. Here was a shorter cut to glory than the long 
and tedious path through the departments) Now he 
could make his voice heard, at once, and his infiience 
felt. He could express himeelf with freedom and em- 
phasis concerning economic and social problems, con- 
cerning science and literature, and the policy of govera- 
ments. He felt himself brimming over with ideas, and, 
in a happy and general way, aglow with pleasure at the 
thought of expressing them. How great was, then, his 
mort'fication at receiving back bis first editorial which he 
bad written at white heat, and on the fervor and eloquence 
of which he bad prided himself! It did not accord with 
the policy of the psper, safd the editor. It seemed to 
disregard the fact that The Morning Chronicle” was 


2 Government organ, and that the subscriber: expected 


to see nothing in it but defense and approval of all 
Government measures, Mr. Bonstetten would have to 
bear this in mind if he expected to continue his con- 
nee with the paper. 

Mr. Bonstetten, to do bim justice, had been well 
sware tbat The Morning Chronicle” was a Govern- 
ment organ; and be bad started out with the prrpose 
of promoting bis own interests by according praise to 
the Government where praise was due, and by being 
csutious snd mild in his censure when censure wos 
needed. But to sell bimself out and out—to become a 
machine for grinding out approval for public consump- 
tion, without reference to bis own judgment and convic- 
tions—that seemed even more degrad!vg than copying 
documents concerning Job Doe and R'chard Roe and 
the eemp"eations thev gent into for want of sense or 
morale When bis Excellency, the Minister of Justice. 
showed himeelf tn be an ant'quated fossil. and fought 
against the abolishment of barbaric punishments which 
the ge had lone outgrown, was he to stultify himself 
to the extent of crying ‘‘ Bravo ' when he would have 
liked to cry “ Fle, for shame!” It did not take him 
long to discover that that was exsctly what he would 
have to do. Aud, after a little youthfn!] rehellion, he 
accented the Inevitable and constituted bimself a chorus 
crying in all the keys of the scale and with a hundred 
ingentous vartations, Bravo, bravissimo !“ The mag- 
nificent ſdees which he harbored in bis breast, and 
which cceasionally made bim uncomfortable by their 
res‘jeseness, he kept safely Imprisoned, At last they 
got so accnstrmed to cor finement that they caused him 
no further tronb'e. 

Trouble, however awaited him from another aud un- 
expected sanrce. Ne began to lose his self respect. He 
grew odious to himself. He no longer carried his bead 
with that deflart freedom which had characterized him 
of old. He stand often before the Jooking-glass and 
scrutinized his face, to see if he looked the fenoble 
sycophant he was. He shook his fist at hic own image, 
and ca led it bad names. For hours and hours he had to 
sit stooping over his desk and grind out ediftorfal en- 
comlums upon acts which he despised, and pour out 
scorn upon men and measures which be admired. Was 
it p sstble that the road to glory 1d tbrouch this 
crooked and fil'hy j:urnalistic lane? If so. he could 
almost contemplate obscurity with resignation, and re- 
pounce his youthful dream. Thedrudgery, ton, wearled 
and oppressed him. To be obliged to read hundreds of 
newspapers, one denying what the other affi-med, one 
predicting ruin and disaster from a measure in which 
the other saw the promise of unt“ Id blessings, was avy- 
thing but smusing. And as Albert was unable to do 
well what did not interest him, he began to take his 
duties more and more lightly, He resume his old habit 
of spending bis evenings in the Student Union ; and the 
old fervid phrases about Hberty aroused again the dor- 
mant echoes of his soul. He could not speak, of course, 
as he did in the old days; for a man who aspired for a 
seat at the council table of the King could not » fford to 
apostrophize ‘‘ Liberty, heaven'y Maid,“ or J in in a 
roaring chorus of freshmen : “ Up, friends, up! for the 
freedom of Norway !” | 

But, for alt that, the old famtlfar strains set some 
chords vibrating in bis beart, and the o'd revolt against 
restraint and oppression began to smolder in the depth 
of his heart. It began todawn upon him that his strike 
for liberty had really brought him less liberty than be 
had before. In the Department of Justice the dirct- 
pline was rather Jax ; the chiefs of bureaux, by common 
consent, overlooked small irregularities in hours and 


personal habits, and presumed in no wire to control the 


opinions of thelr inferfors. But journalism, as be was 
forced to practice it, allowed neither freedom of speech 
nor freedom of action. 

The more he pondered upon his situation the more he 
became convinced that Norway, whatever it may have 
been in the past, was, in the present, a miserable Lilt- 
putfan State, and that no true greatness could be at- 


talned in the cramped relations which there prevailed. 


His old viston of the wild horse on the prairie rose 
alluringly before his fancy, and he shook an fmagl- 
nary mane in defiant sympathy with his wantonness. 
No, it was obvious, if he was to attain the full stature 
of his manhood, he must seek a larger arena for his 


* 
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‘raditional routine and offer a free scope for individ- 
ual development. He knew but one such State in the 
world—the North American Republic. Thither he 
would hasten while his strength was yet unimpaired, 
while his spirit had yet wings to lift it above the sor- 
did strife for bread. 

He had another motive in taking this resolution be- 
sides the one he was willing to avow. He had often 
felt a vague criticism in Adelaide’s eyes of late; not 
a lessened esteem, perhaps, but a suggestion of disap- 
proval; and the curious thing about it was that she 
never seemed to bim so adorable as when this little 
ghost of coolness stole into her demeanor. He grew 
datly more restive under the suspicion that he was 
losing her admiration, perhaps even her love. There 
had always been something in his radfant youth and 
health, his fine manners and tasteful attire, which made 
him the center of interest wherever he happened to be. 
He felt himself to be something exceptional, and peo- 
ple had hitherto tacitly recognized his claim to be so 
considered. But. somehow, an impalpable change was 
comlog over the world, as over him. He could not be 
blind to the fact that his relation to it was no longer 
what it had been. And was it possible that Adelaide 
was unconsclously r<fiscting in her conduct the world's 
changed opinion of him? The thought seemed prepos- 
terous. But it yet stuck like a burr, which only at- 
taches itself to a new place when you try to brush it 
off. 

It was the {mperlous destre to reconquer the world’s 
admiration, to appear again to his beloved as one to be 
worshiped not critictsed, that impelled Albert Bon- 
stetten to turn his eyes to the New World. The great 
pr'z38 of life bung much lower over there than they did 
in the fossil’z:d society of Europe, and any chance 
comer with a little dash and courage In his heart might 
snatch them with little effort. He saw himself already, 
in spirit, returning in a bl4sz9 of glory, rich, honored, 
serenaded by the students, and recetving deputations 
from civic corporations. 
communicating his resolve to Adelaide without yet 
betraying its motive; but contrived to make a sad mess 
„Thousands live happy llvasand found happy homes 
here,” she said, with touching earnestness, ‘‘ without 


tenth of your talents. Why, then, should you run ona 
wild-goose chase after fortune in foreign lands ? You 
know I will share your fate, whatever it be But youth 
comes but once. Why should we squander it in lonely 
ambition when we micht spend it happtly together? 

There was no galnsaying such logic, and Albert did 
not attempt to gainsay it. Z 

% Nou have no poetic feellog. Aielaide,” he sald, a 
little querulously. A domestic hearth is a very charm- 
ing thing, I grant. But be’ore taking my place ſa the 
chimney corner I must have a little taste of lHfe—of 
liberty. Have I not the whole world before me!“ 

‘Yes; but what is the good of that?’ she asked. 
mournfully. ‘What can you do with the whole 
world?“ 

„What can I do with it? Why, I can fllog myself 
into {t—feel its strong pulses beat in mine —bathe myself 
in its freedom—let my soul expand with an intoxication 
of happy unrestraint—” | 
And when you have done that, what then?“ 

„ Why, then I shall come back to my own dear girl, 
and settle down to domesit* bliss and drudgery.” 

There was something desply wounding to her in this 
idea, that she was a burden to be taken up, an obliga- 
tion to be discharged when, after having done with 


drudgery. 

„hall not try to persuade you,” she sald, with gentle 
dignity. ‘But remember that you have two lives in 
your keeping, and that you have it in your power to 
wreck both.” | | 

IV. 

- Albert stood on the bridge, next to the commanding 
officer, as the Cunarder “ Russia” steamed into New 
York Harbor. He saw the great world-city in the dis- 
tance—the vast jagged expanse of brown house tops and 
towers, and here and there a colossus of a building 
looming up against the clear blue sky. He had never 
in his life been conscious of so joyous a feeling. His 
blood throbbed in exultation, and his pulses danced 


before him, bathed in the Nght of the morning, and it 
was his to conquer and enjoy—hfs to roam over wan 
tonly like the wild horse—hts to win a name in and to 
mount the ladder of fame. The Norse delight in advent- 
ure sang like a siren in his blood. There was a fascl- 
nation in the vast range of possibilities which the great 
unknown land sfforded. As the sculptor joyously 
gazes upon the formless clay which is to embody his 
glowiag conceptions, so the young Norseman gazad at 
the new and free continent out of whose large relations 


world lay 


goergy, in Stute which had the pourage to dtsrégard | 


% 


mighty arms to reoefve him, 


He exerted s1i his ingenuity in 


having had one-tenth of your advantages or having one- 


the enjoyment of life, he should resign himself to its 


with ineffable delight. Here lay a vast virgin continent 


and opportunities he meant to carve a lordly fate. Tho 
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; A disillusion awaited him the very moment be set 
foot on shore. A custom-house officer ransacked his 


trunk with vindictive enthustasm, turning everything 
topsy turvy, after having vainly hinted that a fee of 
‘five dollars would exempt it from examination. He bad 
imagined that republicanism dignified a man so as to 
‘Taise him above such prac'ices. The hackman who 


drove him up town took his breath away by demanding. 


six dollars for his services. The hotel clerk to whom 
he addressed some polite queries answered him only 
with ms jestie nods and shakes of the head, and shoved 
a key to him across the counter with contemptuous 
carelessness. The tinkling of street car bells and 


the perpétual clatter of horse-hoofs upon the cobble- 


stones kept him awake the entire night; and when 
he arose in the morning a racking headache tormented 


him, 


It was astonishing bow different everything was from 
what he had expected. Liberty! Well, to be sure, he 
hed liberty now to do whatever he liked, within the 
Umit of his purse. He had all that was left of his in- 
heritance—about eighteen hundred dollars—in his letter 
of credit; and with elghteen hundred dollars, he rea- 
soned, a good deal can be done. And yet no hing sug- 
‘gested itself that it would give him any particular 
pleasure to do. To shake bis mane end kick up bis 
heels in the streets of New York—as he had imagined 
himself dolog on the prairles—did not strike him as being 


| feasible ; nor would it, in reality, have aftorded him any 


great satisfaction. It was rather a sort of allegorical 


| exercise—a rymbolic expression of his complete freedom 


from restraint, 

Bat the blies of unrestraint—now that he had it, what 
was he to do with it? Adelaide’s query at their part- 
ing. But what can you do with the whole world?“ 
kept humming in his brain with provoklag persistency, 
It was, however, a question worth answering, as he had 
demanded the whole world as tho proper arena for the 
unfolding cf his powers. It occurred to him, when he 
had sauntered through the streets of New York for 
some weeks, that this city was probably more or less 
corrupted by ita contiguity to the O d World, and tbat 
the great free West was the land he really was in search 
of. For the West he accordingly embarked, and reached 
Chicago in the beg'nning of June. The same bewilder- 
ing helolessness however, which had oopressed him in 
New York overcame him with tenfold forca at the 
sight of the great. black, roariag Metropolis of the 
West. Hu symbol of liberty—the untamable steed upon 
the sunny prairie—hovered ike a briillant fata morgana 
over this grim reality and presented a striking con rst. 
A thousand smoke-belching chimneys—:ome hundred 
thousands of hurrying men and women running in and 
out of the huge buildings, some stonplog over desks, 
others feeding machines, carrying burdens engsged in 
a thousand varied industries, all busy as beavers—that 
was the phase American liberty presented to the dis- 
appointed Norseman. Liberty, he concluded, meant 
merely liherty to toll. But that liberty no one had ever 
been denied at home; so there was no reason for coming 
to America to seek it. The poor seemed quite as poor 
here as they were in the Old World, and the only dif- 
ference he could detect was that the rich were a great 
How to get a foothold, how to assert bimself, amid 
these terribly allen conditions was the problem which 
harassed him by night and day. He thought of a 
hundred things to do, but did not know how to set 
about doing them, H's capital was ebbing from day to 
day; and it was time he should find a way of establish- 
ing an equilibrium between debit and credit. To cut 
down expenses was one way: but the only thing he in- 
dulged in which he could perhaps spare was his daily 
boutonniére of lilles-of-the-valley. Aad to give up that 
seemed, somehow, a sacrilege. It was the symbol of. 
everything that was dear to him in the past. For he 
bad made the discovery, since landing. that the past 
was very dear to him He fought with a desperate 
energy the memories that crowded h’s solitude—and 
particularly one memory—the sweetest of all. He saw 
in spirit the snug and cozy nook to which Adelaide had 
invited him as a retreat where, in well-earned rest, after 
fatiguing activity, he should yield himself to the bliss 
of her touch, her voice, her love. That radiant calm 
in which she moved and dwelt—her large and noble 
hands, so soft and cool and comforting—that clear, 
benfgnant brow, with its gentle, placid dignity—how 
could he have been mad enough to throw away bless- 
ings Ike these for the vata pursuit of a chimera which 
his adventurous fancy had conjured np? He lay on 
the sofa in his room half the day, smel!ing a large bou- 
quet of his favorite flowers, Which, like a narcotic, 
dulled his consclousness of the outer world anu stimu- 
lated the blissful vistons. The lily of the-valley, with 
its faint, exquisite fragrance, was Ike the fair and 

entle maiden of N rway—it was the flower she loved 

bove all others, the flower she bad we ru at the betrothal 
dinner, now s0 long, long ago— he white, virginal flower 


before hiai, with a vengeance, It opened its? which, 3 , 
Tia | gladeg of the beloved land under the Pole, 


which, with every returning spring, filled the glens ang 
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WHAT I COVET. 


By Anna C. TRUMBULL. 


AM not given to envy. This assertion is made in no 

spirit of bossting, but simply as an axlom might be 
stated. My friends (all of whom are so remarkable 
for discernment and veracity that their statements may 
always be taken without the customary grain of salt, or 
indeed any qualifying condiment)—my friends, § repeat, 
will, if properly approached, attest that I am singularly 
free from this weakness of unworthy souls. Then, too, 
have I not the certificate of a most noted. nay, world- 
renowned crantologist that in my case a decided depres. 
sion marks the site of what should have been the organ 
of acquisitiveness ? 

Bat, If by any possibility my noble nature might be 
ir fluenced by so ignoble a passion as coveteousness ; if 
I could be brought to desire that to which I have no 
claim right, title, etc, etc., etc., by Inheritance, eu- 
feoffment. grant, purchase, or acquisition of whatever 
character, etc , eto, etc ; if, I say, such a state of moral 
obliquity were possible to so upright a nature, it would 
be when reading one Book, the Bible, or rather some of 
the earlier narrative portions thereof; and it is a certain 
phase of the environment of the fathers (and mothers) 
of blessed memory and mention, by which I am moved 
there to. 

I do not covet the dromedaries of those ancient sheiks ; 
with Oriental gratitude, if not Orlental grace, I would 
decline those ships of the desert, just as I might decline 
an elephant, white or gray. My integrity would resist 
any temptation suggested by an unguarded store of 
their bulky and unsavory equivalent for shekeis, raw 
hides. I do not covet their unnumbered leagues of past- 
ure, not the uncounted blea ing flocks and lowing. 
braying herds which covered them, nor the men-serv 
ant nor the maid servants appertaining thereto. 

True, I might (after many refusals) be induced to 
accept. say twoscore of well-watered acres—a mere 
paddock; 1 few gentle kine, say Alderneys or Fris'ans, 
and soma meek Southdowns or Cotswolds, as picturerque 
adjurcts thereto ; a docile donkey (white preferred) to 
res]'zea dream of yea’s ; and a handmaiden and serving- 
man, strangers to modern vices and not too intimate 
with ancient ones. 

But all this would be the merest bagatelle, and, as the 
reader, gentle or simple, must observe, just mentioned 
by the way. without the shadow of a thought of per 
sonal aggrand!zement. 

No, I repeat it. I do not covet the material wealth of 
the patriarchs of a long past day, and sadly do I fear I 
am not moved to desire as I should their spiritual riches 
of faith; but envy possesses my soul when I think of 
their Tents and the idyllic life possible therein. 

Thi: k of release from the care of that lurking place 
of dampness and mold, the cel’ar. or that ever over 
flowirg receptacle of things which no one can use and 
nohody will burn, the garret ! 

Imagire life emancipated from the tyranny of car 
pets which. from the first back-breaking stretch to the 
last despairiog darn, goad to a perpetual warfare against 
dust and decay, and against the moth, whose voracity 
- threatens havoc to the Christian graces of the house. 
wife as well as to the fabric upon her floors! Contem 
plate an existence relleved of stores of bric-4-brac and 
frail wares whose jecpardizod integrity is a constant 
menace as well to the commandments as to the peace 
of mind of the fatr owner 

Life is doubtless very elegant in cur ceiled houses, 
but, ob! the weariness of flesh and spirit which is so 
often the price of their exquisite appointments | More 
and more is it ‘‘ borne in upon me” that things are 
sadly out of joint when we, immortal women, make 
ourselves bond slaves to the inanimate things which 
were ordained to serve us—things whose fashion s0 
surely changes, which so emphatically perish with the 
using. 

Never does envy of primitive life so carry me captive 
as on the fair spring days when the outdoor world is 
vocal with the joy of an awakening life; when from 
bough and blade, from air and water, myriad voices 
call; when opening leaves beckon and unfolding blos 
soms smile their invitation to us to come out, to breathe, 
to listen, to behold the miracle of annual resurrection 
eo wondrous that, did it occur but once in a century 
and upon a balf acre lot, the world would crowd to see. 
Aud we (I represent the average woman) respond to 
these wonings of Nature by turning our backs upor 
her, and invoking every agency of domestic revolution 
We scrub and scour, we paint and paper, we beat and 
dust, we shake out and we fold away. We almost for. 
get that there is a sky above us, except as its varying 
aspects ald or thwart our plans. We bury our heads in 
trunk or chest; we hide ourselves in closets. We study 


le latest pattern of gown quite as assiduously as the 
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fashfon of a meek and quiet spirit. We rip and sew, 
we turn and contrive, we cut and make. All these 
things, and more, we do, until the completeness of every 
detail of house and wardrobe finds its limit only in the 
lim't of our resources. Thus are we busy here and 
there,” and when we turn, lo ! she is gone, the winsome, 
marvelous season that would have charmed us forth, 
and in her place stands another, very beautiful after 
her kind, but not the buoyant, gladsome spring. 

But to return te our text and tent. It must have 
been delightsome, that gypsy-like, free life, just to pitch 
where one listed till the pastures began to fail, or the 
scenery to grow monotonous, or things began to accu- 
mulate and the tent to look “ cluttered —ho v easy i! 
must bave been to give the stuff a good dusting 
out, strike tent and hie away, leaving all dédris be- 
hind ! 

What if, camping in some charming vale near the 
Jordan, malaria and rheumatism (though. in confidence 
I hold these to be after-thoughts of the A-iversary) 
wrought in the tent-hold evil beyond the healing of St. 
Methuselah’s Bitters or St. Nimrod’s Ointment, must the 
victims even suffer on, because that bit of land had 
absorbed every shekel, and not a gerah to be shaken 
out of the tent-father’s girdle for a j urney to the high 
lands? Verily, no; not while the oaks of Bashan and 
the firs of Lebaron waved a welcome to the vigor and 
health which in their great shadows awaited but the 
taking. 

% A strictly pastoral life might develop some unsatis- 
factory features? Doubtless; but,“ quoting a very 
small friend whose attention was directed to some 
juvenile omission or commission, ‘‘ that is not what ! 
want to talk about just now.” In these glorious Sep 
tember days, with Johnnie sick and Katle cross (were she 
grown up we would call her nervour), with the cook on 
a strike and the chambermaid sulky, with home and 
heart full of things ‘‘ left undone” which I ‘‘ ought tr 
have done,” when I am in feeling indeed ‘‘ a miserable 
sinner, and there is no health in me, I sigh for primitive 
simplicity, I covet a tent. 


FAIR RESULTS WITHOUT A FAIR. 


By HENRIETTA EPRAGUE LATHROP. 


ROM my youth up I'd been told that ‘‘ everybody 
had a talent for something,” but until a few 
months ago I never gave the statement more than the 
most qualified assent. It seemed to me, I confess, all 
too rosy-hued, and I consigned the axiom to that clase 
of encouraging remarks with which the most truthful 
of us are prone to garnish our speech in our sometime 
efforts to spur on the stupid ones or raise the det pondent 
who beset our path in life. I regret to own that I am 
a person of uncomfortably decided views, and it was 
borne in upon me that certain people whom I met 
almost daily were the merest cumbrrers of the ground— 
a dead weight, actually and spiritually, * their long 
suffering families and acquaintance. 

Another of my cherished convictions concerned our 
ob urch mortgage. It amounted, to be sure, to some five 
thousand dollars only, but that this sum could ever be 
wiped out by a handful of us feeble women. with our 
little tidies and baby socks asd what not, knitted and 
crocheted through many a winter evening and summer 
afternoon, and painfully sold to the most charitable 
buyer at our annual forced sale—this seemed to me an 
attempt fairly pitiful in its hopelessness. At the riek of 
alienating my very kinefolk, I preached, in season and 
out of season, the blessing that belongs to him who gives, 
looking for nothing sgain. 

Ie there not, I cried, a certain grace in giving of which 
these false-named fairs bereave us wholly, and to which 
the poorest of us hes as divine a right as the man who 
foundsa library? When Extortion comes to us wrapped 
in the ample cloak of sweet Charity, shall we not deny 
him, though instead of sitting at the gate he stand 
within the very threshold of the church ? 

I do not speak for the few there may be capable of 
drawing pleasure from a falr. Far be it from me to deny 
their existence, though I have never met them openly ; 
for, like an afternoon nap, this may be one of those 
forms of self-indulgence of which some are curiously 
reluctant to own themselves guilty. Butto most of us 
the announcement of our church fair comes as the signal 
for such a summoning together of our moral forces as 
we know but once a year. If we could only give to the 
cause what conscience dictates from our charity purse,” 
and be exempt from its equivalent in fairy nothings, the 
‘task were an easy one indeed; but such a lack of proper 
interest would meet, we know only too well, with its sure 
reward. We must give ourselves with our alms, and 
take our pincushions and scent bags, or the gift is worse 
than bare; it is accepted as the easy price of unworthy 
idleness. So, fixing a certain division of our purse as 
the bound we will not pass, and submitting with a grace 
born of long discipline to the fact that we shall be 
robbed of the privilege of saying ‘‘ Corban” by the ac- | 
quisition of trifies that will profit. us nothing, we go to 
be shorn with all the lamblikeness we can — 
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I remember well my last experience of the kind—re- 
member it the more distinctly that it was and ever shall 
de the last. Our little chapel was filled with tables 
devoted to Art or Fancy, and after having made the 
circuit of them I came back to a certaio little oak chest, 
carved by one of my young friends, which commended 
itself to me as being at once a thing of beauty, of use, 
and of sentiment, Its price, to be sure, exceeded the 
sum contained witbin the aforesaid boundary, but I con- 
sidered that the reasons for fixing that limit were over- 
thrown. Here was something durable and beautiful, 
and which I really wanted, and, with an amiability that 
was perfec ly spontaneous, I went to secure it. It was a 
real disappointment to be told that the authorities had 
decided not to sell the chest at the price marked upon it, 
There was some talk of presenting it to the minister’s 
wife, and, at any rate, everybody had said that it was 
marked absurdly low. Wearily I resumed my round, and 
at the close of the evening had succeeded in disposir g 
of my predestined money and prepared to leave. I had 
diligently treated my child friends over and over tothe 
privileges of the candy table and the Lady of the Lake: 
three several times I had submitted to the ir fiiction of 
{ce-cream, and as I approacked the door I was attended 
by kind friends bearing various objects of bigotry and 
virtue” which I faintly recognized as mine. Just as I 
was about to step into the ca: riage some one came burry- 
ing after me, carrying—was it? yes, it was the oaken 
chest, and—‘‘ Oh, Mrs. L——-, this is yours after all. No 
one offered more for it, so the ladies said you might 
have {t at the original price. Shall I put it right io ?” 
Speech failed me for a moment. ‘‘ It is not fair,” I 
murmured, but, realiz'ng that that was precisely what it 
was, the words died on my lips, and the box was 
mine. 

Yet we private sufferers suffer not without mitigation, 
Our money goes from us indeed, and brings us no ade- 
quate return, but we are sustained by the comforting 
thought that it goes to an object that lies near our hearts 
—after expenses have been paid. Of late, however, 
another class of victims has been developed, whose case 
seems as hopeless as it is unjustifiable. My best eff ts 
have not yet discovere’ » shadow of reason for levying 
a tax upon the owners of our large stores, in the name 
of a charity of which they bave never heard, carried on 
in a place which they have never seen. The answer to 
my honest ir quirfes on this point has been convincing 
enough as to the facts, but sadly feminine as to the logic. 
It was no more than right that they should give us some- 
thing! We had bought things irom them for years and 
years, and if they could not give us a lf{ttle for our debt 
It was very mean! Of course they needn t do 80, but 
if they didn’t, emphatically cortain ladies would never 
buy from them again, and they understood that very 

well. 

Shade of the Boycott ! must thou fall across the very 
portal of the church ? What claim have we upon these 
men more than they upon us ? I feebly protested. Have 
they not rendered us the full value of cur money, and 
often more? Have we not been elated by the bargalas 
we have concluded in their stores? Have they not con- 
sulted every passing freak of our fancies In selecting 
their goods, and then delivered them free of charge at 
our very doors? Might they not with eq al right call 
upon us to contribute to their S. lesman's Fund? 

I never expected my words to have any effect, and 
they never did; but, behold! after some five years of 
fairs, which, varying from time to time with the season’s 
fancy, assumed the varying names of K(rmess or Straw- 
berry Festival or Afternoon Tea, but which we all 
recognized through their slight disguise as our old 
enemy come again to torment us—after some five or 
six years of this, it was given to one bright woman 
to conceive an idea not only original, but fairly revo- 
lutionary. No sooner was it sugested than it took” 
in a way that showed no one had ever had it before; 
and, in a purely missionary spirit. I desire to rehearse 
its story, albeit it proved my own dim sighted unchar- 
ity, in disclosing from one to ten talents where I hed 
seen but folded napkins. 

It was a fact that this matter of the annual sale was 
beginning to drag a little even with its stanchest sup- 
porters. Our church is small, it is in the country, and 
when the minister read from the pulpit the notice of 
the Ladies’ Annual Meeting, its effect upon most of us 
was rather the reverse of cheering. Our little Presi- 
dent.“ of course, looked bright as ever. We accounted 
for that on the easy theory that it was natural to her, 
even in the face of the two hundred dollars of interest 
that must be raised before one penny could go to the 
great greedy mortgage itself. The closing words of 
the notice, that a full attendance of the lad les was spe- 
clally desired, as busiaess of importance,” etc., etc., fell 
upon idle ears, Long before that was reached we were 
wondering whether paper Jamp-shades would sell again, 
or whether they were gone by; how it would do to have 
a Dolls’ B sar, as they did in Rockton, and whether it 
was best, personally, to give only fifteen dollars of our 
usual twenty to the American Board — 
‘vote the other five to the. n. | 
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The Aunual Meeting came, and found its usual faith - 
ful adherents, neitber more nor less; but as every one 
of the dozen became at once a committee to promul 
gate the new plan in a specified district, we were all 
faithful adherents before the close of the next day. 
The plan was this; simple, as good plans ever are 
and ought to be: Let us have no sale at all, but let 
every woman pledge the amount she would probably 
spend in connection with one. and work it out Then 
let every one state to a committee of ladies what she is 
willing to do, and furnish samples of her work 1 
desirable. | | 
So far as I know, there was not one dissenting voice. 
It then appeared that nobody had ever liked fairs or 
approved of them. ‘You wondered how such a thor- 
oughly unpopular institution had been supported for a 
moment In the first place, so much was wasted in 
connection with them. We roughly estimated the x- 
penses that bad actually entered into our work but 
which we had never included in fix'ng its price: trips 
to the city for materials, and extra trips because we had 
forgotten something or had not bought enough; car. 
risges to and from the chapel when it stormed at fair 
time, as it nearly always did ; investments in eatables that 
were not eaten, and articles that were not sold, or sold 
at a loss ; and, not least of all, the vexation of spirit and 
positive loss of nerve force that is inseparable from an 
active part in a church fair. Oh. we hated it all! We 
desired to be freed from it. We hailed our deliverer 
with a glad cry of relief. But—what could we do ? 
Then it travsnired, as I have said, that every one 
could do something, even the people who had never 
worked for a fair. Of course, those happy ones who 
turn off lovely creations with a few strokes of the brush 
or deft thrusts of the need’e enjoyed the superiority 
that they always will while the world stands; but there 
was an inberent practicality in our new idea that com 
mended it to that larger number known as unsccom- 
plished, yet who accomplish more than all the rest put 
together—the women who cannot tie a bow or match a 
shade in crewels, but who bake and brew most dell- 
clously by their mothers’ recipes, and understand the 
fine art of sewing by hand. These good souls had never 
quite found their niche in our social economy before, 
and bad not often been able to attend the ladi-s’ meet- 
ings; but if it was to become a question of common-sense, 
every day work such ss they knew eall about, they were 
on the alert in an instant. Mrs. Brown would make 
those wonderful tea-rolls, or the real Boston brown 
bread, such asthe baker wots not cf, if people would 
only send their orders the day before; and no sooner did 
the fact become known than there were standing orders 
for every day in the wek Mrs. White would make 
candy just like Huyler’s, only better. and would make 
a point of baving it ready on Saturdays. Besides, she 
would salt almonds or make cheese straws ; but most of 
us did not. require the latter. We are plain people in 
our church, for the most part, and some of us did not 
know what cheese straws were. but would not for worlds 
have owned it. A quiet little woman took orders at 
home for plain sewing, and was in dauger of being over. 
whelmed with the little garments of thankful mothers 
whose seamstresses had ‘‘ every day engaged.” The 
epidem'c of industry spread to the very children. Two 
litle boys begged the violets from their mother's cold- 
frame, and sold the tiny bunches ‘‘ for the mortgage. 
A little girl formed a circulating library from her own 
and some borrowed books, and soon had a mite box 
heavy with fivecent pieces. One boy who was handy 
with tools instituted himself town tinker, and, with his 
carpenter’s box, glue-pot, and bit of solder, became 
really indispensable. A lady who was a very recent 
comer among us volunteered at once to give lessons in 
music or Italian. One enterprising epirit actually bired 
the Town Hall, and brought out a generous friend from 
the city who gave a most ioteresting lecture, and netted 
us at once a hundred dollars clear. My next neighbor, 
after lying awake at night to think how she could re 
deem her pledge, suddenly bethought her of an old 
recipe for a cleansing fluid which she had used with 
good effect. Two days later I met her in a state between 
amusement and despair. Nineteen orders had come 
already, and where should she find bottles to fill them 
Not to be outdone, the husbands and brothers bestirred 
themselves. John White had wonderful skill in sleight of 
hand. He would give an exhibition thereof, if somebody 
would get up something to plece it out. Somebody did, 
Tickets were sold only to people who wanted them, and 
not as a charſty. The Jittle hall was crowded. avd every- 
body, was delighted. There were two bundred dollars 
more. Redeem our pledges, indeed! Why, already. 
before the summer bad belt gone, it was. clear that more 
had been earned than if we had bad a fair, and that many 
pledges would be doubled and treb'ed. Nobody had 
bought what they did not want, or exhausted them 
selves in pa. mode (fforis, and, beat of all, we bad dis 
ec vered stich undreamed-of possibilities in one anothe 
as to create quite a new feeling of interest and very 


pardonable pride all around. Every one showed to 10 
& dvantage, because the thing they best could do 
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was brought to light; and all but the village tradesmen 
exulted when it was found tbat even a photographer 
could be furnished from our own ranks. Moreover: 
he movement is not confined to our little church, but. as 
our outside friends discover the workings of it, orders 
come in on all sides, until the question begins to take on 
rather a serious aspect. It is be rd to ery Halt I in a good 
cause, but something must be done. We are urged to 
open a real Woman's Exchange, and whether this shall 
be done must soon be decided, for the work is well 
started, the mortgage will soon be paid, and one church 
has settled the question of fairs to ita own complete sat 
isfaction. 


A SuGaEsTIon —Even though so late in the season, 
the following from the L-ndon ‘‘ Lancet” may be wel 
come to some of our readers : 

„% Many people do not know how easily they can protec — 
themselves and their children agatust the bites of gnats and 
other insects. Weak carbolic acid sponged on the ekin and 
hair, and in some cases the clothing, will drive away the 
whole tribe, A great many children and not a few adults 
are tormented throughout the whole summer by minute 
enemies. We know persons who are afraid of picnics, and 
even of their own gardens, on this account. Clothing is an 
imperfect pretection, for we have seen a child whose foot 
and ankle had been stung through the stocking so seriously 
that for days she could not wear a leather shoe. All this 


can be averted, according to our experience, and that, we 


believe, of many others, by carbolic acid judiciously used 

The safest plan is-to keep a solution of the acid. The eo'u- 
tion should not contain more than six or seven per cent., 
and it may be added to water until the latter smells strongly 

This may readily. and with perfect safety, be applied with 
a sponge. We have no doubt that horses and cattle could 
be protected in the same way from the files which some- 
times nearly madden them ; and it even seems possible 
that that terrible scourge the African tsetse fly might be 
kept off in the same manner.“ 


FALL RENOVATION. 


ITH the return from seaside and mountain 

comes the desire to produce in the winter 

home the freshness and beauty which bas become part 

of the summer’s life. To do this requires more than 

the removal of dust and dirt. Carpets need renewal per. 

baps, walls and ceiling re-covering, touches here and 

there to give the harmony that has soothed and rested 
body snd mind in the great house of the Master. 

To bring this harmony requires more than the renre 


ok beauty; it needs a trained eye, knowing effects before 
they are produced. It is 9 mistake to attempt decora- 


tion without the ald of the trained and artistic direction 


~The “ Decorator and Furnisher” says: 


4% A wall paper shonld never be chosen hastily. Carefu! 


‘consideration should be given to the requirements of the 
rooms to be decorated, to the colors to be chosen, and to the 


mits of one’s finances, leaving plenty to be spent upon the 
small evidences of culture which make, a home as distin. 
guished from a hotel, and economizipg upon the gilding 
and thickness, though not upon the design, of the paper 
Take the dimensions of the rooms carefully, and deo'de 
upon the pictures to be hung, the number of them, the size. 
and their general character, whether in oil or water colors, 
or mostly black and white. The mind can be thus quite 


‘made up as to the general features of the papers to be 


bought, and there is a safeguard provided against the plaus- 
ible clerk who always thinks the most expensive pepers the 
best. Finally, go to a large and reputable store where the 
best designs are to be had, and where men can sometimer 
be found who thoroughly understand their business. Sucb 
a one is a blessing indeed, and lucky is the customer who 
falls into bis hands. But heisa rara avis, and had better 
not be counted upon. Have a roll of each kind of paper 
with its borders sent up before purchasing, and try the 
effect in the room. Take time to decide, and think and 
read on the subject. There will be ample compensation in 
the result.“ 


This does not mean the surrender of ind{viduality ; 1. 
means merely the guidance that will prevent disaster. 
The ssme magazine goes on t say: 


“Tt is refreshing to find a person who does not follow 
Mrs. Grundy in everything, and who dares to reject a con- 
ventional sort of decoration if he doesn’t like it. The wall. 
paper fetich has been worshiped unremittingly for many 
years, but adventurous spirits have fcund that agreeable 
effects may be produced with tapestries, paint, polished 
wood, lincrusta, and even tinted plaster. The boudoir of 
Mme. Jaliette Adam, in Paris, is decorated in Japanese 
fashion, with dull red and yellow hangings to cover the 
walls, and a dado of orange silk embroidered with figures 
of animals. A room in Newport is dressed in blue, the 
walls being covered with pale cartridge paper of that tint, 
with black moldings inclosing a simple blue and white 
ktriese and serving as picture rods. Cream-white p*per 
covers the cciling, but is traced with a quiet pattern in blue 
and brown, an Oriental rug fills the middle floor space, 
and portidres of light blue flannel, banded with blue plusb. 
bang at the doors, the windows, and the bay, where stands 
a potted palm. B. ue figures in the upholstery ; the hearth 
tiles are blue, white, and brown, and a blue plush lambre- 
quin hangs from the mantel. areas 

But the house of a New Jersey editor displays daring, 
inasmuch as the golden-brown paper that covers — 
ot his best room is nothing more nor Jess than market 
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wrapping paper, and costs next to nothing a ton. He does 
not tell people where he got it, or what it cost, so every 
one adwires its soft brilliancy, and the agreeable facility 
with which picture-frames merge into it, and the way the 
painted frieze and yellow carpet suit with it. Were some 
people o know that thelr steaks are seut home in the same 
— * paper, the room would never look beautiful to them 
again. 

This last suggestion is worth considering. The writer 
faw a room where this paper in square sheets was pasted 
on the walls and then nailed at the edge of the squares 
with upholsterers’ nails. The effect was very pretty. 


A FEW USEFUL HINTS. 


By KaTHERINE ARMSTRONG 


over the country a few years ago. What no to 
do with "silk pleces left was the question. We mado 
use of them In the folowing ways: 

We cut the larger pleces into strips half an inch 
wide. and joined them by lapping, by machine, as it 
could be done more rapidly than by hand We wound 
it smoothly, as fast as sewed. upon a strong card, ten 
by twelve inches. till it was almost as round as a ball; 
then used another card, and ar other. till we bad six 
pounds. We sewed the strips at random endeavoring, 
bowever, to intermingle the gay colors with the dull. 
Then we sent the silk to a weaver. who for twenty-five 
cents a yard wove it into a handsome pair of port & es, 
using a fine, bright red cord for ‘‘ filling,” wh'’ch 
shows but very little. The general effect is a mixed, 
heavy eilk. and the firmness of the work will make it 
durable, But our silk was not all used up yet. sn we 
cut avd sewed the rest the same as for the port'dres, 
and then Enitted it, on fine tidy needles the siz» of the 
coarsest steel knitting-needles, into a thirty-six inch 
square. This equare forme the center of a table cover, 
with a border ten inches wide, of bright red plush, 
edged with small silk balls, contrasting with the plush in 
color, and harmonizing with the knitted center. A less 
expensive but handsome border might be made of fur- 
niture sateen, and fringe used for the edge instead of 
balls. 

Yet we had many small pleces of silk left; these we 
cut into even strips one-quarter of an inch wide, bought 
a nicely turned bandle ten inches long, painted it 
with our ofl colors in ‘‘ burnt sfenna,” then varnished it, 
and continued to fasten on the narrow sik strips (a0 the 
fastening would not show) then, trimming them all off 
in a large round shape, a fluffy ball—a silk p'ano duster. 
It requires a good supply of the strips to make the ball 
fulland round, and cover the fastening: a Ittle ingenu- 
ty is all that is needed, one end of the handle being the 
form of a small ball, by which to secure the silk by 
tying, the handle the other, and being itself ornamental. 


A pongee dress, no longer useful, has been converted 
into a light, comfortable bed covering, to take the place 
of a blanket, In this wise: The skirt was ripped, well 
washed, and ironed while wet, and then pleced, by 
machine, into a flve- foot square, neatly and carefully 
done, then ironed again. Then four yards of the best 
cheese cloth was bought for a lining to our comfort, 
then seven sheets of fine white wadding were evenly 
disposed between the pongee and cheese-cloth. It was 
pinned here and there to keep outside and Hoing even 
and all in place. Then it was tied, once in six inches, 
all over, alternating the rows, with two threads each 
of blue and brown sing'e ‘zephyr worsted Tae tying 
forms little round, fluffy tassels, contrasting in color 
prettily with the pongee. Then the ‘edge was evenly 
trimmed off, and bound with the brown velvet ribbon 
that was the trimming of the dress. Our comfort“ 
was then complete, at an out lay of less than fifty 
cents. 


Hints —The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher gives the 
followiog hints for the decorations of doors and win- 
dows: Where a port ce marks the entrance from one 
room to another, or toa receesed portion of the same 
room, and is in alignment with a window in the la ter, 
a pleasant effect is obtained by inserting above a light 
oblong frame of bamboo or other material, with center 
and side panels, these to be filled in with sere ll and 
open geometric designs, composed of heavy silken or 


bave a narrow border of light tinted glass. This tran- 
som is also very effective in artificial light. 

When double curtains are adopted, it isa good arrange 
ment for one to predominate in werm, the other in cold, 
hues. Whether the materials are opaque or transpar- 
ent, the colors should be delicate and full of light The 
shimmering changes in depth of tint as one c lor is re- 
flected on or seen through the other impart a certain 
subtlety or tenderness to the hues thus gradated In inten- 
ty by the diapason of the folds. Lavender, violet, pink, 
yellow, liaht green and blue accord with the more 


decided col crimson, 
— scarlet, chocolate, blue, and 


BE ere zy patchwork fever was very prevalent all 


woolen cord, and attached to the frame, which may also 
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By careful hands was carried there — 


Our Younc Forks 
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SAINT ANGELINA. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


PEASANT maiden, long ago, 
Thought she heard holy voices call, 
And tell ber that she must forsake 
Her home and kindred, fireside, and all 
She held most dear, and straightway go 
Within a convent’s sacred wall, 
To epend her life in prayer and fast 
And be a blessed saint at last. 
She did not beed her mother’s tears, 
Her father’s petulant surprise, 
Bat calmly said her last farewell 
With a rapt look in her brown eyes; 
And when «he heard her dovkey bray, 
And all her goats begin to bleat, 
She only turned her head away 
And hurried on, with steadfast feet. 
She could not bear to see them spoil 


Her homely little garden plot, 


That bore the trace of patient toil 
And now would be s0 soon forgot— 

The mother ! she was old and gray, 

She could not keep the weeds away. 


In an old convent, far remote, 
Still lives the deathless fame of one 
Who wrought such deeds of charity 
As mortal never yet had done ; 
I trow we cught to bow cur heads 
In naming this most holy nun. 
Night after night ber prayerful knees 
Wore hollows in the very stones; 
She fasted till her mortal part 
Was little else but skin and bones; 
An hair-cloth sbirt she always wore ; 
And, as the sisters passed her door, 
They crossed themselves to hear her groans, 
When she could strength enough afford 
To scourge herself with knot and cord. 
And all her deeds of charity 
My weary pen could hardly name, 
For up and down the country-side 
Were spread great rumors of her fame ; 
The poor knelt down before her feet 
To kiss her very garment’s hem, 
For no one else could work such cures 
And take such loving care of them. 


Fall forty winter snows lay white 
Around the convent towers ; 

Fully forty summers burned away 
Their long, ecstatic hours; 

And all alike were rain or shine 

To holy sister Angeline. | 

Yet now and then the breath of flowers 
That stole in through the grate 


. Brought back the long, long market-days 


And those home-comings late, 
Driving her tired donkey down hat 
The long, bare road that led from town; 4 
Was her old garden fall of weeds? 
Bhe hurried on to tell her beads, 
And shut from out her cell the air 
Tnat blew between her and her prayer. 


At last she died, and all the land 
Mourned and could not be comforted, __ 
The waxen lights on either hand 
The solemn bier that held the dead 
Saw hundreds come to kneel and pray, 
And, sobbing, rise to go away. 
And then tre hoiy Mother Church 
E:rolled her as Saint Angeline, 
And pligrims came from far and near 
To worship at her famous shrine ; 
And relics of the blessed dead 9111 of 
Wrought wondrons miracles, "tis said, | 
Tne fame whereof may still be read 
In rare old parchments, lettered fine. 


Saint Angelina sate in Heaven, 


A: d llstened patiently to hear 1 
orders. 


The prayers and groans that saints on A 
Poured out into her listening ear, 

And many a pardon did she win 

By interceding for their sin. 

At last, upon an autumn day | 
With bints of sadness in the air, 

A poor old woman, bent and eray, 


So very helpless, frail, and old, 


' She had not strength enough to fold 


Her withered hands in prayer. e kde 
„Help, blessed saint!“ confused and weak 


Qaavered the words the tried to speak. 15 
„ Make haste to help us, or we die d ae 


For lack of food. Andié and I 
Are all alone and very old, 


And we are childless, hungry, cold!” my 


The gracious saint from out the skies 


And sometbing dimmed her holy amends 


Sbe saw her mother lying there. 


a Voice to her in prayer. 


CHRISTIAN ‘UNION: 


| Hesven she bowed het haloed head, 


In H-aven, with shame too deep for tears, 
| she prayed that God would pardon a 
The good works of her misspent years. 
She prayed that she might take once more 
Tue body she had laid aside, | 
And, going back to earth sgain, 
Work for ber parents till they died, 
“Then lay her bones down at their side. 
„Make me a woman, not a saint!“ 


9 Through Heaven there ran a murmur faint 


Of wonder ment on every hand. 

The angels could not understand, 

But all the Ransomed raised a cry 
That tingled back throughout the sky 
With shouts of Praise and Victory. 
She threw her splendid palm-branch down, 
Took from her bead her golden crown, 
Pat off her glorious white array, 

And went, with willing feet, away, 

To try, with clearer eyes, once more 
The lesson she had missed before. 


Aa tbe brown shadows lengthened down 
The broad bill-sides one autumn night, 

And flocks of sheep, with tipklir g bells, 

. Browsed homeward in the waning light, 

A dark-clad stranger paused before 


| | Old peasant André's broken door. 
Softly she entered, then a cry 


Broke through the s Ulness of the air. 


„It is an answer to my prayer 


The Lord hath sent his angel down 
To care for us until we die!“ 7 
And then night covered up the town, 
And hid from every curious eye 


4 That s credest of moments, when 


Those poor folk found their child 3 


I cannot tell you ary more 1 10 
Of how she toiled and scrubbed and spun : Big 
Sach homely tasks ss these I think 
Innumerable saints have done, 
And yet we never find them told 
In costly parchments, rare and old, 
Writ out in letters red and gold. 


I only know to her each wish 
Of those.she loved was sacred, sweet ; 
I know she trod the weary round 
Of endless days with patient feet. 


‘The long, bare road that led from town, 
Aud some far hill-top caught the gleam 
Of the last sunbeam, shining late, 
Her face with sudden light would beam, 
As she said — „Jean —" 


WHAT WOULD THE LITTLE ENGLISH 
GIRL DO 


4 SKETCH. 
_ By GN Hotzmever RoskNFELD. 


„r WANT to put on my pale-blue muslin, and [ will ; 
so there !“ and, with a stamp of her foot, my little 

friend Margery Liston flung herself on the floor and 

began to weep... 

% Now, M urged old Aunt Chioe, ‘tain’ no 


| corter use lyin’ on de fl witenin’ yer mouf and spo’lin’ 
Mis’ Liston say you cyarn go in 
‘and see de folk dis: night, 80 taln't wath while umd on 


yer eyes wid cryin’. 


no blue gownd.” 


But I will !” screamed Margery, kicking. 


„Come, come, honey !” crooned the old negress, 


poor old Mammy under the chin, and elicited 2 howl of 
pain from the talth ful old creature. 

A hurried step sounded on the veranda, and lady 
prept into the.room. 
What's all this 2” she cried. 
Oh, Mis’, tain’ mi ffio’ on’y little Mie’ * 
She say she goin’ to put on dat dar blue frock’ 
pn’ see de great folk.“ 


What does this mean, Margery 1”. cried the lady, 


angrily. ‘How dare you think of disobeying my 

? Get up this moment and ‘go to ‘your roam. 
Unioe, take her.” 

I won't go f screamed the child, ‘passionately, fight- 


* E at the old nurse, who sought to take ber away. 


Why can’t I come in to dinner to night ? I do every 
ther night, and I will 
foot. 
Margery, I shall have Fou: 
1 don't care it you do. You never let me do what 
want, and you're a horrid cross old thing!" 
aloe, take Mies Mirgery away. Margery, 1 am 
12 augry with you, aud 1 shall punish you as you 
eserve. I was sorry to see you so disappointed, and 
ad jist made arrangements for you to come in to dinner 
ter all, when I beard those screams. Now you ‘shall | 


oothingly, and, bending down, strove to calm the. | 
naughty child; but, alas! one vigorous little foot caught 


to- bed instantly. I. sball-tell your father of your: 
and neither he nor any of your friends ahall U 
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come near you. During the hours you are alone you 


will have time to think what a very wicked girl you 
bave been, and I un seo s much better child to- 
morrow.” 

The mother left the room looking . and wad, 
the child was taken away sobbing, and I, who had been 
a witness of the whole scene, quietly resumed my work. 

A quarter of an hour later Chloe ve neg evident 
distress on her shiny face. 

Me, please come talk to little Misete. She do cry 
an’ take on, but she ain’ no gooder, an’ Edo , 
debbil I come fo’ her.“ 

Thus adj I hurried to Mrs. Liston, bind obtain 
ing her consent, was soon seated beside Margery's bed. 
She was still crying but between her sobs was — 
ing in outbursts of absolute fury. 

„What do you come for ?“ shecried as I entered. 1 
suppose you're going to tell me Im naugkty—and I'm 
not! Everybody is unkiad to me; and now I'm pun- 
ished because a horrid old black woman screamed.” | 
 “ Margery, I’m surprised at you! You are far too 
much indulged, and that’s what's the matter with you. 
Your mamma is too kind to tuch a very naughty little 
girl. It would do you good to be an English child for 
a year or two. I think a little discipline n seon 
cure you of your naughty tem pers.” 

Would I be beaten ? she asked. 

No; but you would never have had the 3 
to be 80 ‘rade, Little girls in England are taught that 
mammas and papas are to be obeyed and respected, and 
they would never dare to question a command of e 
mother’s.” 

Margery sniffed contemptuously. 

„% Why,” I went on, when I was alittle girl 1 should 
have expected the earth to open and swallow me up if I 
had stamped my foot at my mother and called her a 
horrid old thing; and I wasn’t a good little girl either. 
My mother has often told me that it would have been 
better for me if she had been as strict with me as her 
mother had been with her. Fancy! she never dared 
to address ber parents unless they spoke first to her, and 
never entered thé room they were in unless they sent for 
her. and, when she came in, never sat down until they 
told her to.“ 

Not even if she was very tired ?” asked Margery, 


Aud now and then, as she trudged down 


My mother wasn’t allowed to be tired; and as fot 
taking an extra nap in the morning, that was unheard 
of. She had to go downsta'rs every morning at a 


'- | quarter to eight, and as she went she had to call out to 


her mother 20 that she knew she was dressed; and it my 
mother was as much as five minutes late, grandmamma 
would give her a dose of salts, because she said no 
‘healthy person slept late, and any one who did needed 
medicine.” 

Did your mother treat you luxe tat?“ asked 


‘| Margery, sitting up in bed and forgetting to cry. 


No. My mother was not at all severe, but she was 
very firm. and we had to do what she sald without a 
question.“ 

„ T-ll me what you did when you were a little girl,” 
sald Mergery, impulsively, ‘and what your mother used | 
to do to you when you were real bad.” 

Well, Margery, when I had got to be just about half 
as bad as you were just now I was whipped, and there 
was the end of it 
Humph !“ eatd Margery. 

% Little Eaglish girls don’t see half so much ot their 


| mothers as you little Americans do. English children 
| only go downstsirs when they are clean, tidy, and very 


good. The least naughtiness upstairs means no going 
down to mamma later on.” 

Are Eogiish children shut up in their bedrooms all 
day ?” asked Margery, open- eyed. 

„Oh. dear, no! In English houses one wing, or ‘the 
top floor, is given up to the children. They have a night 
nursery to sleep in, a day nursery where the little 


‘| ones have breakfast and tea and sit with the nurse, a big 


empty room for a play room, and a #chool-room e 
lessons are done and where the elder children sit with 


| the governess. These rooms are shut off from the rest 


of the house by a heavy baize-covered door, and though | 
nine or ten children may be playing and romping, not 
und comes 


guests.“ 

, Margery st! fl od big sob. 
Well.“ she safd, trying hard to appear cheerful, 
‘what did you do first thing in the morntpg?” 


We used to be roused at seven. piven a cold bath 
by our nurse, and then dressed ready for prayers, which 


— read in the diniog-room before breakfast. Ia Eog- 


and ‘the little children breakfast in the nursery, the 


elder ones with their parents in the dining - rbom; but, 


whether they take their meal in dining room or nursery, 

their food fa the same—a big bow! of Porridge or bréad 

— end after ft bread and butter, and weak tea or 
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Sept. 22, 1887. 
And you never wanted all me ‘alee things on the 


table?“ 

I used to think it would be nice to grow up so that 
I could eat bacon and eggs, but I never thought of ask. 
ing for any.” 

% What did you do after breakfast 2” asked Margery: 

„We used to go into the achcol room to make it ready 
fr the governess, who began her lessons at half past 
nine.” 
Didn't you go to school ! 

No. Eaglish mothers fancy their learn 
better if they have the whole attention of their teacher. 
So almost all English girls have governesses at home till 
they are about fifteen or sixteen years old, and then 
they go toa college In nica dh or Germany to be fin- 
ished.” 

„What does finished ’ mean 75 demanded Margery. 
et means putting on the final polish. The govern- 
esses who have taught the children up to this time have 
grounded them thoroughly—that is to say, made them 
understand the rules and reasons for everything—and 
then they are sent abroad, where they can practice the 
Janguages they have been studying by book, and perfect 
their music, drawing, and such accomplishments under 
celebrated masters“ 

But,“ exclatmed Margery, ‘doesn’t it take an Eng- 
lish girl an awful long time to grow up! Fancy beine 
to school at een!“ 

„% Euglleh girls are not supposed to be grown up’ 
until they are about nineteen. They stay abroad a 
couple of years, and then (f their mother is careful) 
they are brought home at midsummer and have nearly 
8 year's training in bous keeping before they ‘come 
out’ the next season and their mothers begin to think 
of getting them married ” 

But don’t they go to parties at all till then?“ 

Tes, to children’s parties, where the nurses come to 
fetch them at ten.” : 3 

% Nurses l cried Margery. 

Well, if they are fifteen or sixteen it is generally a 
maid. but, if younger, a nurse, that fetches them.” 

% Don’t they have—” Margery paused, sat up In bed 
and clasped her knees, and then blurted out, as though 
it were hard to say don’t they have beaux to see them 
home ?” 


I was very much inclined to laugh at the question, | 


considering Margery’s tender years, but looked as 
shocked as I could under the circumstances, and 
responded, severely : 

% No; certainlv not.“ 

% Why.“ sald Margery. I think that’s ridiculous.” 

„What will surprise you more,” I went on, soberly, 
1g that English. girls never go out alone (or even tw 
together) without being attended by a nurse, governess, 
or maid, and their going out is reg lated as strictly 
as their other duties. When the governess has given her 
lessons and left the school-room, the children bave an 
_ hour to run in the garden, and to be got ready for dinner, 
which they generally eat in the dining-room at thelr | 
mother’s luncheon table—and very circumspectly they 
have to behave. I can tell you. They must eat prettily 
and sit properly, or they are sent away ; and they must 
take what they are given. and not ask for things, for, 
above all, they must not venture a remark unless first 
spoken to. ‘Little people should be seen and not 
heard ’ is the proverb that governs the English child’s 
life. 

‘* But don't they ever dine ‘ate ” 

Never; unless, may be. Christmas Day. 
are considered quite out of place at a dinner table.” 

1 J don’t think they are. I am sure my papa likes to 
have me there, because I heard him telling some one I 
sald such cute things.” 

This was unanswerable, so I hurried on. 

% When dinner’s over, the children bave a little while 
in which to prepare some of their studies for the next 


day; then, at a certain hour, they go for a walk, the 


governess taking the older, the nurse the younger, chil- 
dren. When the walk is over, there is time for a little 
play; then comes tea in the nursery or school room; 
an hour more of study, and then a little while in the 
drawing-room with mamma—and to bed.” 

„They don’t seem to have any fun at all,” objected 
Margery. 

Oh, yes, they 8 different sort of fun. They 
Uke to romp and skip and run, and when night comes 
they have had so much of it they are quite worn out 
and glad to go to their beds. When the holidays come 
they can play all day long if they went to.” 

“But don’t they spoil their nice dresses with romp- 
ing about? 

1 Well, Margery, the richest, little girls don’t wear 
what you would call nice dresses Look at yourself, 
for instance. You wear a regular little costume, made as 
fashionably as mamma s, and by as good a dressmaker. . 
An Eogit-h girl of your age would wear a very plein. 
little cloth dress made by mamma or nurse, with no 
drapings or fixings to catch on nails. or handles, but 
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flounce; with, on best occasions, a sash tied round, and 
maybe a musliia instead of dimity pinafore.” 

„How horribly ugly murmured Margery, twisting 
her bangles round and round her arm. 

Aud as for bangles, Margery, no English child 
ever wears them.” | 

% Nor rings either ?” 

** No, certalaly not.“ 

„What !“ cried Margery, “they dress anyhow, and 


have a good time—oh, Im glad I'm not an English 
girl!” 

There was a few moment’s silence, then I ventured to 
approach the subject I had been trying to reach ever 
since I entered the room. 

If you can see how much better off you are than 
many other little girls, Margery, don’t you think you 
have been behaving pretty badly!“ 

‘*T guess I have,” was the laconic reply. 

** And don’t you think you ought to feel very sorry?“ 

Margery winced. 

„How would a little English girl feel ?” she asked, 
evasively. 

I could hardly repress a smile, but answered, gravely : 

Very much ashamed of herself.” 

Margery’s face flushed and her head drooped. 
„Well, and what would she do?“ she asked, husklly. 

I bent over and took her little hand in mine. 

‘* When she was really sure that she had been naughty, 
and was sorry for it, she would go to her mother—” 

But suppose she mustn’t leave her room?“ Margery 
ssked. big unshed tears in her eyes. : 

„Then she’d ask any one who was near to beg her 
mother to come to her.“ 

‘* But suppose her mother wouldn't come ?”—here the 
tears fell, splash ! 

“Mothers always do, Margery : they are only too glad 
when they can love their little girls again.” 

„ Well, if the mother did come, what would the little 
English girl do?“ 

„She would beg her pardon for having been 80 
wicked, and promise to try her hardest not to let her 
temper get the better of her again.” 

„Aud would she go to the party ?” 

60 No. 

“Car 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then Mar- 
gery fling her arms about my neck. 

„% Whisper,” she sald. 

I bent my ear close to her little mouth, and she 
breathed into it : 

„Ask mamma to come.” 

I went away on my errand hoping that my little 
lecture might be of some lasting use to a sweet but too 
child. 


HERE are some very queer sights in this world. 

and no doubt you would all think it very querr if 
you had visited a little island not far from New York, 
and found on it a large cage In which were white rats, 
kittens, and a prairie dog, all living in one family. In 
the bottom of the cage was a dish of rich cream, and on 
one side of this was a tortolse-shell kitten taking her | 
breakfast, and on the other a white rat. They gazed at 
each other with the most friendly expression, indeed | 
almost affectionate. 


best of friends. 
After we started on our walk the little boy of the 


party asked, Do know live 


that way?” 

“ Because they were born together, and — lived 
together.” 

Now, is that really the reason ? If it is, how do 
you account for the seucy words, the quarrels, the 
little meannesses that make so much trouble for 
fathers ani mothers and nurses in families where little 
boys and girls always lived together ?—little boys and 
girls who love each other, and love the very ones they 
trouble by their sad quarrels. I wonder if one reason 
why the rats, prairie dog, and kittens lived so peace- 

fully together is because they cannot talk. These little 
tongues, how busy and troublesome they are some 

times ! 

A very wise and good man bas sald, ‘‘ He that 3 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

It the rats had insisted on crowding the prairie dog 
fio corner (and as there were six rats and only one 
dog they could easily do it), probably he would fight 
back; the kittens would, no doubt, sissist one party or 
the other ; and good-by to peace in that cage. Instead 
ot sleek, fat, wholeeome-looking peta, there would be 


with one narrow flounce round the hem, and over all a | 
5 big white dimity pinafore covering up everything but the 


just so many snarling, fighting, disagreeable apm | 
that must be separated. Now they ave a merry, happy 


| mayn’t wear rings, and don’t go out with other girls and 


Later in the day, curled down on the floor shine a 
morning nap, was the entire fam'!ly—rats, kittens, aud 
prairie dog. No barks, no bites, no scratches—just the 


crew, fed with dainty bits, and erm by all and 
really loved by some, 5 

Even such animals make or mar the happiness of 
those about them. How much more little children 


THE HOUSE IN THE PINES, 5 
house was a constant source of 
several owners every day, and sometimes every 


hour in the day. 


No busy housewife in the city stores ever hunted 
more auxlously for bargains’ to decorate her hotise 
than these busy Httle people hunted the woods 


| treasures with which to beautify the q leer Iittle 124 


in the pines. Nothing was rejected that gave the léast 


promise of being pecullar, or having any beauty. Ro 
| of every color and shape, stones, p'eces of wood cov 


with mosses, were collected; while mosses of all kind 


were gathered and carried to the house, where ‘every 


new find met with the interest, if not the’ “approval, 
of all. Perhaps it was this unselfish sympathy whic 


10 


made the house In the pines such a delightful plach b 


the neighbors about it. Mies away from the ho 


| the pines, when on an excursion, one of Its little mis- 


tresses found some moss different from that of the pthe 
wood locality. She did not gather all she could carry 
for herself, but carefully cut the best’ pleces she could 
find for her co-partners. This will do nicely’ fot : 
Helen's room,” and this is just what we want for 
the parlor,” and this is the very kind of a piece that 
Adele needs in front of her bureau,“ and don’t 70 
think this would do nicely for Carl's sofa ?“ Aud 80 tha 
pieces were carefully gathered, and gave great pleasure 
to the receivers. And as the little gatherer had been 
one of the architects and builders of the house, as well 
as the co-designer of all the furnishings, she was able to 
choose wisely and intellizently. 

Such delightful bits of conversation floated out to the 
neighbors from this very happy household! rh 

„Adele,“ Helen weuld say, see! I found this 
pretty rock, and thought you would like it for, your 
room,” and then two little heads would bend over the 
treasure and discuss anxlously where It would look 
best. Another time there would float out on the air, 
in a sweet, gentle tone, How pretty your room fs! 
Every time you get anything new it looks 80 much 
better. 33 ; 

“Do you really like it? I think that table would 
look better in your room than in mine, you like ft bo. 


much.” 

“Yes, but you really need a table and a rug. 2 
I'll get the rug I brought home yesterday; It 18 j 
what you need,” and in a moment the lovely bit o 
moss was in Adele’s room, its former owner enj sying 
it as much as when it was her own. — 

Or, sitting in the hotel, there would float up from the 
lawn in very excited tones, C me, Helen, come! 1 v0 
moved all the furniture in my room. Come’ and see 
how you like it,” and awsy would fly sx and tome- 
‘times eight busy little feet; for the pleasure ‘of one 
was the concern of all.“ No jrslousies, no friction, nb 
indifference. If tiny shadows came, they were 80 amal 
and so feeble that they faded away before the neighbor 
had the least Idea of their presence, and the Ifttle mits 
‘tresses of the house in the p!nes were teaching less 
every day by their thoughtful, polite Nabend 1 
other s happiness and welfare. 

Lest week the key vas turned! in the’ font 
the last time. Tou may be surprised that this hot 
had a front door, with a keyhole, but it did. The 
door was a pine tree about fifty feet high, and the 
‘hole was a worm hole in its trunk about two feet 90 
‘the ground. The keys were pleces of sticks about two" 
4 inches long, and were most carefully carried in 
‘pockets of the dresses worn by the little mistretes.” 
Every time the house was 1:ft alone th key was’ in!” 
‘serted in the lock and turned, and then put in the 
pocket. And unless the little women and the one Htrly’ 
man who lived thereon sunshiny days were In the most 
desperate hurry, they never thought of entérfig with. 
out carefully unlocking the front door. Last ‘week, aa’ 
‘1 sald, the door was locked for the last timé, ‘and’ the“ 
four Httle householders’ may never live together Again; 
but there will always remain with them à pleasumt re- 
membrance of the summer in the ‘pines’ wher 
proved to those much oider, and whose” 
worked hard to devise a scheme whereby the good of” 
one would be the concern of sll, that ft never could K 
do till in every heart there were generous ‘print 


40 


unselfish motives; expressed by polite actions aud Worr 8. 
The little owners of the houre in the pine woods * i 
out the one law that will bring peace, happhiesd, 
puccess to all: Do unto others what vou 


100: 


Aman may tranegress as truly by holding I his tongue 
be by speaking unadvisedly with his lips.—[O. H. Spur 


geon, 
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THE CENTURION’S FAITH.’ 


By ABBOTT, 


% according to your faith be it done unto you.“ Matt. I., 29. 
F this miracle we have two accounts; one here, 
one in Luke vil., 1-10. The account of the mira- 
cle itself is fullest in Luke ; the account of Christ’s in- 
struction based thereon is fullest in Matthew ; the two 
accounts should be compared by the student. There 
can be no reasonable question that these are different 
versions of the same miracle, and there is no difficulty 
in harmoniz'ng the two narratives. There is scarcely 
any more question that this miracle is not to be identi- 
fied with the cureof the nobleman’s son reported in John 
fv., 48-54. Some rationalistic critics have, indeed, con- 
founded the two, but there is really little, if any, resem 
blance between them. One is wrought at . 
the other at Cana; one at the re quest cf a court officer, 
the other at the request of a centurion ; one probably 
for a Jew, the other certain'y for a Roman: one on be- 
half of a son, the other on behalf of a servant ; one for 
a petitioner who invi es Christ to come to his house, the 
other for one who deprecates his doing so ; one afford- 
ipg an illustration of remarkable faith in a heathen, the 
other the development of faith from small beginnings in 
an Israelite. 

The centurion was an officer of the Roman army an- 
swering to our captain, having under his charge a cent 
ury, equivalent to our company, and centaining from 
five to one hundred men ; his servant, as appears from 
the original Greck, which uses in describing him the 
word boy,“ was probably a body-servant, between 
whom and bimself relations of a personal and somewhat 
tender character existed. Instances of personal affection 
between an officer and his servant are more common ip 
the military than in the domestic service His disease was 
palsy, or paralysis ; the latter is sometimes attended with 
severe pain, and this servant is described by Matthew as 
% grievously tormented.” Either the centurion or the 
sacred historian ha; left a hiatus to be supplied; the 
meaning of the declaration of verse ejght, ‘‘I also am 3 
man set under authority, having under me soldiers : and 
I say unto one, Go, and he goetb; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doetb 
it,” is this: I am under authority; yet my servants obey 
my word: much more will disease obey your word 
without requiring your presence. According to Mat- 
thew, Christ not only recognized the faith of the Roman 
centurion, but he drew the contrast between his faith 
and the want of faitn in the Israelites, declaring that 
many heathen should be received into the kingdom of 
God because of their spirit of devout trust and con 
fidence, and many who were naturally the children of 
the kingdom should be cast out. Jesus also declares 
to the centurion that the servant is healed, but thi: 
declaration, reported by Matthew, is omitted by Luke. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

1. Three estimates of character stand bere in instruct 
ive contrast: the centurion’s estimate of himself, the 
Pharisees’ estimate of him, and Christ’s estimate of him 

(e) The centurion declares, ‘‘I am not worthy.” He 
has a humble opinion of himself, and recognizes the 
fact that he, as a Gentile, is not in covenant with the 
God of Israel ; counts himself unworthy of the presence 
of the Messiah, whom he believes Jesus of Nazareth to 
be. To enter a Gentile house would have rendered 
Jesus unclean, and it may be that the centurion bas thie 
principle of the Jewish law in mind ; more probably he 
recognizes the fact of the difference between the Gentile 
and the Jeraelite, and counts himself, as a Gentile, not 
worthy to be the bost of one whom in his heart he 
honors as he honors Christ. Christ is most apt to come 
to us with benediction when we think ourselves least 
wortby of his coming. 

_@) The Pharisees count the centurion worthy because 
he loves the Jewish nation and has built them a syna- 
gogue. They measure him, not by his real character. 
not by the services he has rendered to humanity, not by 
the honor which he really pays to God, but by the 
assistance which he has given to them in bullding up 
their own denomination ; this ia now, as then, the eccle- 
afastical estimate of human nature. 

(e) In contrast with this is Christ's estimate, who 
counts him worthy because of his faith—worthier than 
the elders who recommend him: worthier than any 
whom he has met in Israel. The fundamental test of 
character, according to Christ, is the principle of faith. 

8. The nature of faith as Christ requires it is Illustrated 
by thisincident. It is not knowledge of or information 
about Christ ; it is not at all probable that this heathen 
centurion nad an understanding of the Trinity, the 

Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, or anything of that 
sort ; Christ's nature was not apprehended by his own 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 2, 1887,— 
Matt, vili., 5-18, 
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apostles until after his resurrection ; there is no reason 
to believe it was apprehended by this Gentile army 
off or. But— 

(a) He does belleve in a divine and supernatural 
power; a power superior to disease, a master over even 
death; in this respect his experience was in strong con- 
trast to the Roman skepticlst of that age. 

(5) He had a humble estimate of himself and an ex- 
alted estimate of one whom he knew only by the purity 
and the moral worth of his teachings; in this respect his 
experience was in strong contrast with the military pride 
of Rome. 

(c) He had the moral resolution to act in accordance 
with his faith ; to apply to one in whose character he 
had confidence ; to do soopenly and publicly, with con- 
fesslon of his faith in this Jewish Rabbi, facing for this 
purpose the contempt which the Romans entertained 
for the whole Jewish race; in this respect he showed a 
moral resolution which was in strong contrast with the 
moral cowardice which was characteristic of the degen- 
erate days of Rome. A reverential confidence in a 
divine power, a humble estimate of one’s own character, 
and moral resolution to act iu accordance with one’s 
convictions—these are the elements which enter into the 


faith which Jesus Christ here commends. 


3. The power of Christ: he heals the absent by a 
word. It is impossible to explain such a miracle as this 
by natural means; a%, for example, the magnetic per- 
sonal influence of Christ over the sick, for in this case 
the sufferer did not see Christ nor know of his promised 
help. Disease still obeys the divine voice. If by a mes- 
sage I can summon a physician to cure my child, why 
should I not believe that by prayer I can summon the 
Divine Physician and secure, when it is his will, his 
larger wisdom and his greater power ? 

4 Corist answers the question which is often asked, 
whether the heathen can be saved. He declares that they 
will come trooping in from every quarter of the globe, 
while many who count themselves as children of the 
kingdom, who are brought up within its boundaries and 
in the enjoyment of its light, will be cast out. This 
centurion is a typical, not an exceptional, case. There 
fs much reason to belleve, and there is none to disbe- 
lieve, that many paganly educated possess the same 
germs of spiritual life which this man possesses, and 
need only a similar opportunity for its development and 
its manifestation. 

TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
Faith, 

Faith is the gift of God. It is precious. Covet 
earnestly the best gifts. Christ is the object of faith. 
He is the supreme good. In him is pardon, peace, 
purity, rest, heaven. His face is flsoded with the light 
of the glory of God. It should not be hard to trust 
him. 

Faith has done wonders (Heb. xl), and will yet do 
mighty works. The record of faith has been, is, is to 
he, glorious. Falth's activity is not alone for ourselves. 
It may be exercised for others. The paralytic’s friends 
laid him at Jesus’s feet. Seeing their faith he healed 
him. We may have faith for our scholars. Then 
oray for them. Faith grows strong on the air of the 
closet. The centurion’s faith saved his servant. The 
humble, believing prayer is accepted. If along the line 
of God’s will, the answer is sure. It is not the will of 
vour Father in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish. Had ever a prayer surer foundation than the 
teacher's ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE MAN WHO BELIEVED. 
By Emity MILLER. 


HEN Jesus had finished talking with the peo- 
ple, and had told them that last story about 
the difference between fearing his words and really 
taking them into our hearts and doing them, he came 
down from the mountains and went back to Capernaum. 
There was one man living in that city who had taken 
the words of Jesus to his heart and really believed them. 
He was a Roman officer, called a centurion, who had 
charge of the soldiers in the town, and his servant, 
whom he loved, was very sick, We do not know what 
his sickness was, but it was something that gave him 
great distress, because the story says he was grievously 
tormented. Now, Jesus had said we need not be anx- 
lous and worried over our troubles, but take them to 
our heavenly Father, who cares for us and will always 
do what is best for us. The centurion believed this, and 
so he said, ‘‘ This Jesus, whom God has sent, can heal 
my servant. I will ask him to do it.” 

The messengers. When people send a message to a 
king they try to find some one to bear it whom tbe king 
loves and honors. The centurion thought J:sus would 
be more likely to listen to his own people than to him, 
for Jesus was a Jew, aud the Jews despised the Gen- 
tiles. But he had been very kind to the Jewish people, 
and had built them a synagogue ; so when he asked the 
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do so. They thought they were much better than this 
centurion, who was only a Gentile who had just learned 
of God. 

They met Jesus at the gate, and began to praise the 
centurion, teliing of his good deeds, and saying, He 
is worthy ; he deserves to be helped.” | 

The second message. Jesus said, “I will go,” and 
they went on together. When they were near the house 
the centurion sent some of his friends to meet them snd 
say, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof.” 

The Jews thought that God helped people because 


they did good deeds and deserved it; but the centurion. 


knew that God helps us because he loves and pities us. 
The elders said, ‘‘ He is worthy ;” the centurion sald, 
J am not wortby, but I believe: speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed.” 

The word f a king. When a king gives ; a command, 
all his servants must obey ; he does not need to go him- 
self to see if it is done. Jesus is King over life and 
death and sickness and all things; he said to the wind 
and waves, Be still,” and they oheyed him; he could 
say to dlsease, Go,“ and it must go. The centurion 
understood this, because he himself was a soldier. He 
said, ‘‘I am under authority myself, and what my 
master bids me I must do. And I bave soldiers and 
servants under me; they obey my commands without 
my presence ; I only tell them to go or come, and they 
obey. Soif you only speak the word, and bid this 
sickness go away, it will go.” 

Wonderful faith. Noone among all the people who 
heard Jesus speak had ever shown such faith in 
his power. and the story tells us that even Jesus was 
surprised at it. He turned to the prople that followed 
him and said, ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, I have not 
| foand so great falth, no, not in Israel.“ This man be- 

longed to a nation of heathens, and had been taught to 
put his trust in idols, yet he understood the things of 
God when they were told him, and was not afraid to 
trust his power, while the people of Israel were always 
doubting, and questioning, and refusing to act as if 
they belleved God. What our Father wants of us is not 
to say we believe in his power, and trust his care, but to 
show we believe by our actions. 

The heirs of God's kingdom Jesus said to these Jews, 
who thought they alone were God's chosen people, and 
felt sure of a place in his kingdom because they were 
the children of Abraham, that God’s kingdom was made 
up of all who loved and served him. He told them 
that when God's people were gathered to their bleesed 
home there would be many from the east and the west, 
whom they called heathen, who would come to dwell 
there with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, while those 
who had been taught God’s word but had not from 
their hearts obeyed it would be cast out, to dwell in 
darkness and sin, with weeping and anguish and la- 
menting. 

The blessing granted, Jesus did not go on to the 
house of the centurion. He showed that this was the 
very kind of faith which pleased God by saying, As 
thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee ” The friends 
of the centurion went back with the message, and when 
they got home they found the servant was well, for at 
the very hour when Jesus spoke the word he was 
healed, | 


Speak but the word, dear Lord, to me, 
From Satan’s power to set me free; 
Fer, though I cannot see thy face, 
I know thou art in every place; | 
Thy love will wash each stain away, 
Thy grace will keep me day by day.” 


TAKING NOTHING OF THE GENTILES. 


IN THREE PAPERS. 
By Mary B. Drvonp, 


ERTIE pulled some pasteboard strips from his 
pocket, saying: I told Dewey Id try to help 
him sell these. The ladies of the church he goes to are 
getting up an entertainment to pay for the new carpet.” 
„None for me, thank you,” 
brought his young New York wife for us to feast our 
eyes on at this family reunlon. Those things did very 
well in my juvenile and untutored years, but now I have 
my eyes open to know good and evil, and 1 prefer the 
genuine article in the way of amusement, if any.” 

„% What do you mean by the genuine, Don ?” said 
Tirzah. 

I mean an opera or play of the best order, mounted 
in the most beautiful manner known to the art, with the 
most brillfant talent of ihe world on the boards, and the 
most brilliant audience of the metropolis in the boxes. I 


caricature,” replied Tirzah, laughing at the spoiled 


brother, 


call that a genuine article as compared with sitting by 
the light of three kerosene lamps to listen while some 
Sunday school children sing, ‘I want to be an angel“ 

% You know that you are guilty of a most unblushing 


said Don, who had 


— 


e ‘very pretty young % 
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place, who sing sweetly, and take their parts quite clev- 
erly. ” 

„I know ” assented Don; and when you come away 
you say, ‘Quite nice, wasn’t it—considering? I don't 
like, for my part, to have to work my imagination so 
vigorously in order to fancy that I have been enter- 
tained.” 

-* You will confirm Marla in her present opinion that 


these mild stimulants, like some of a different character, 


are enough to create, but not enough to satisfy, a desire 

for more. She doesn’t believe in raising money for 

church purposes by entertainments, you know,” re- 
turned Tirzah. 

Uncle Eon here turned upon me with a look of af- 
fected concern. 

% Maria,” said he, aren't you — a sort of 
echismatic ?” 

J am afrald I am, uncle,” I admitted. 

‘* What ! when I have always felt such a glow of vir- 
tue after eating a dish of festival ice-cream, and have 
even thought that play acting and gambiing had a sort 
of halo about them when prefixed by the words, ‘ For 
the benefit of — 

1% J wonder,” I replied, ‘‘if you ever feel so virtuous 
over what you have spent that you feel excused from 
giving 

„Oh, no,” he answered; I expect to give, too. Wife, 
here. gets me out to church every pleasant morning, and 
I don’t like the looks of the box golng by without my 
mite. But it stands to reason that they don't reed the 
same asif I had not acquired indigestion, or furnished 
the house with another supernumerary pincushion for 
their profit during the week. Aud now you try to rob 
me of my well-earned righteousness, to say nothing of 
cutting off the supplies from the army of the church 
militant !” 

„What would you do, then, with the ** ?” said 
Aunt L’zzle. °*‘ Shut them up? 

„J haven't sald I did not believe in giving to the 

church, Aunt L'zzle,” said I. Spending on one’s own 
entertainment and giving for another's good are two 
things.” 
Ok course,” said she; but if the church can have 
the ben: fit of both, why not let it? We will say, for 
instance. that you need a breakfast shawl; why not be 
glad to have the profit on that, over and above all you 
can afford to give, go to the church ?” 

I should be truly glad to have it,” I replied, ‘‘if the 
one I bought it of was a Christian, and devoted that 
part of his income to the Lord as his privilege as well as 
duty, or if he were a candid outsider who offered it as 
his honest acknowledgment of the social and material 
advantages of living in a Christian community ; but I 
do not think I would have the church turn peddler for 
the sake of the profit on the shawl.” 

„Well, you know,” continued she, that there are a 
great many outsiders and worldly Christians who abso- 
lutely will give no free-will offerings for the support of 
the Gospel, but they can be induced to help in this 
indirect way.” 

% Perhaps,” I replied, smiling at funny Uncle Eben, 
who had taken his own way of joining my sentiments, 
your busband is not the only one who feels easy about 
his contributions because he knows there are ways of 
enticing others to do his duties for him, and so the 
old-fashioned * of giving can fall into 
neglect.” 

Pshaw !“ sald Aunt Lizzie, „he Is talking nonsense, 
His regular subscription is the largest in the church. 
But how can we get along with only those ? We barely 
manage to run the churches in our small towns now, 
and I suppose the large city ones have expenses in pro- 
portion.” 

I suppose we might prove the churches dependent 

on these ways,” sald I, without proving them good 
ways. Just as we know a man may feel helpless and 
wretched without his accustomed mcrphine or stimu- 
lant, without proving that the opium habit or the liquor 
habit is desirable.” 

„J think we are apt to assume,” joined in Tirzah, 
„that the case would be precisely what it is now minus 
the sums raised in these ways; but isn’t it credible that 
a people who realized their responsibility toward the 
Gospel which had been the means of their own salva- 
tion might grow into a stronger church spiritually as 
Well as a more liberal and self-denying one ?” 

‘Tam afraid some of the ministers would find out 
what they mean by the ‘life limit of wages’ before 
their churches got educated up to the liberal point,” 
said Uacle Eben. 

1 don’t believe, for my part,” said I, but that 
God's blessing in some shape would be greater on a 
church which tried to follow the method he has given 
us, from the time that the children of Israel brought a 
Willing offering unto the Lord to the time that Paul 
counseled the Christians to lay by in store as God 
prospered them. I believe he could dispense with the 
price of a few tidies and pop corn balls, unless he is 

dependent upon our wits to raise for him what he would 

dave else to go without.” 
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you if you don’t happen to be a fright, and trying to poke 
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“God helps those who help themselves, said Aunt 
Lizzie. 

1 know it,” I assented, ‘‘ when they help themselves 
after a manner he can join in with.” 

„ don’t see by what right churches sell some things 
they do without a license,” sald Uncle Eben. 

„Oh, the church can do anything it likes, said Don; 
* especially when we poor heretics are the victims. It 
used to keep horrid old inqulsitors to burn us at the 
stake; now it only keeps pretty girls to swindle us out 
of our money. Your money or your life, you know. 
Formerly it was your life, now it is only your money.” 

**{ don’t know what makes Don so shockingly irre- 
ligious,” said Edith. ‘I am sure J do all I can to make 
him different. ” 

„ Maria is right,” spoke up Cousin Tom. The 
question is just this: Is the Church of God a spiritual 
body or a huckster? Is her work to care for souls or 
to run bazaars, concerts, and fourth-rate theaters? Is 
she to be supported by self-denying beneficence or by 
shrewd dickering? Is she to stand one side of the 
scramble of the world and utter a message that men 
need to hear, or is she to roll up her sleeves and rush 
into the game of grab, justifying any want of daintiness 
in the methods by the excuse that it is all for money 
to do good with? I don’t like to speak of my own 
affairs, but I may say here among friends that I once 
thought a good deal of the ministry myself, but I was 
turned away by a visit I made. It was during the holl- 
day vacation of my senior year in college, and I spent 
it in a certain city among friends. It was the special 
season of money-getting by the churches, and there 
bappened to be an unusual outbreak of the entertain- 
ment demon. The churches were vying with one an- 
other in the novelty and boldness of their schemes, The 
church of my friends was holding a bezaar at which 
three young ladies were put up to be voted on for Queen 
of Beauty. Another had up a fine dog to be voted on 
in favor of two rival fire companies. The latter contest 
ended ina disturbance at which the police had to be 
called In to restore order. Upon my return to college a 
dear old Professor again urged upon me the claims of 
the Gospel ministry, but these impressions were strong 
upon me, reinforced as they had been by the sneer of 
an infidel acquaintance—‘ Your God must be very hard 
up for money just now!’ So I answered the good man 
that I would rather earn a few honest dollars to give to 
the church than preach a Gospel that must be supported 
by rafilss and grab-bags. I think a hasty deduction 
kept me out of a high calling. I admit these cases 
were extreme ones. The church which it is my priv. 
llege to contribute to is ministered to by a sincere and 
earnest man, and, conceding the principle that going 
into secular business on her own account is the best way 
for a church to obtain funds, ours does not shock one 
by any unseemly exhibitions in that line. Indeed, I 
hope the day for many of these forms of entertainment 
is already passed in our best churches,” 

‘* But young people must have some sort of enter- 
tainment,” sald Aunt LIZzle. 

That is true,” replied he, but so must they have 
many other things which it isthe part of the community 
or parents to provide, but it does not follow that the 
church must furnish them, especially on speculation to 
line her own pockets.” 

1 don’t take much stock in these questions, any- 
way, sald Don. My wife can look after those things 
for both of us. I will give her credit for being a per- 
fect devotee to her church.” 

**I hope I care enough for it to not want it to be 
reduced to absolute beggary,” replied Edith, glancing 
at me. 

„Do you suppose we would love it less if it were sup- 
ported by our self-denial instead of our self-indulgence ? 
And are you quite sure soms of our richest churches 
are not beggars as it is ?” answered Tirzah. 

1 think that if you can talk about self-indulgence 
and getting up church entertainments in the same 
breath you don’t know much about working for the 
church,” retorted Edith. Of all the hard, self-deny- 
ing things! Putting your eyes out over fancy-work, 
going to committee meetings, having the rest jealous of 


you off at some obscure table! Not that I care much 
for a prominent place, but one wants a little recognition 
after making a slave of one's self to help the church. 
Little do people know, when they see the girls in their 
most bewitching smiles and tollets, what heart-burnings 
are going on underneath. Oh, I’ve had an apprentice- 
ship, and I know the meanness of people! You needn’t 
tell me there is no self denial !” 

Don gazed with admiration at the lovely face of his 
wife flushed pink with feeling. No wonder she had 
been in demand at the fairs among the other beautiful 
objects to be looked upen. 

Tirzah spoke quietly. ‘It Is one thing for self to be 
denied, and another for self to be irritated. Perhaps if 
we knew more of the former we would be less suscep- 
tible to the latter.” 


all, but sometimes outsiders attack us. A few years 
ago a common workingman brought in his child to a 
fair of curs, and she went so wild over a splendid doll 
that he took a share for her; and actually that ticket 
drew it! Just think, that one Irish brat among all those 
elegant children! Of course, it was simply impossible 
to give her that magnificent doll. It was worth two 
hundred dollars, with its full Parisian outfit. So the 
ladies gave the man back his fifty cents, which, I think, 
was most fair and just, and the little aniveling thing 
went sobbing away. But, as if that was not sufficiently 
disagreeable, one of the religious papers took up the 
matter in its next issue. I wish the religious papers 
— stick to their religion and let other matters 

one.” 

Later in the evening I stepped to Edith’s door to see 
if she needed anything for her comfort. 


that she usually speaks her mind freely. 

She began: What queer, old-fashioned notions you 
have in this house! I don’t see how Don ever grew up 
such a splendid, high-spirited fellow. Every one knows 
that the church has simply got to have money, and I 
don’t see that it makes much difference how it is gotten. 
Praying members are all very well, but paying mem- 
bers are essential. I think it nonsense to go back to 
the time of Solomon and Paul. It isa pity if we have 
learned nothing since their time.” 

I know a church needs money,” ssid I, but I 
cannot quite agree that it makes little difference how it 
is gotten. I believe it makes a difference to the Head of 
the Church, and. after all, He is the one to be pleased, 
Don’t you think that it might make a difference to 
the head of your family if his wife’s beautiful garments, 
which he delights to furnish. came to her from those he 
had a right to look upon as rivals? Don't you think he 
would rather see her in calico ?” 

Edith finshed angrily. ‘‘ I don’t see anything in com- 
mon between the two cases, and I simply think Don 
would resent the suggestion. Besides, his wife doesn't 
need to wear calico, thank goodness !” 

‘* Forgive me, my dear.“ I answered. gently ; ‘‘ I see 
I ought not to have put the case in that way. Still, let 
us suppose that the Head of the Church is as jaslous 
over and as sensitive to the reputation of his bride as 
Don could be of his.“ 

„1 don't know what you are talking about,” replied 
she, ‘‘and I don’t see how any one who pretends to be 
so religious as you do can be so irreverent.” 

I gave a little sigh and ald, Well, dear, I am glad 
that Don, at least, has so fond and true a wife, and that 


heart desires,” 
A MODEL SABBATH. 


By WILLIAM A. Bowen. 


66 HAT does it mean to keep the Sabbath Day 

holy ?” asked Mr. Housley, a man who had 
it in his heart to do right just so far as he could. The 
question was addressed to no one in particular. Rather 
were the words spoken aloud to himself. He was 
at home alone with his eleven-months old baby boy. 
It was on a Sabbath morning. His wife had gone to 


of bright boys. Baby had had his morning nap. He 
was a strong, healthy child, and was ready for fun * 
frolic. 

‘* What does it mean to keep the Sabbath holy ?” ro- 
peated Mr, Housley to himself. ‘‘ I hear of people call- 
ing it a day of rest, but I should like to know how one 
can rest with such an active youngster as this tugging 
at his elbow! I wonder how his mother gets along 
so well with him during the week days. Why, he must 
wear the very life out of her! The Sabbath, they say, 
should be a day of rest and holiness. Well, I guess I 
will try to solve the question by a practical trial. Wife 
will stay to church, but when she returns I will con- 
tinue my care of the baby, and give her a chance for 
rest. That will certainly get in some of the “rest” 
part which we are exhorted to keep. Then, if possible, 
I will study over the next Sunday-school lesson with 
her, and we will together get as much of an insight 
into the truths contained in it as possible. This will 
help her, for I notice she has to wedge in the lesson jast 
when she can. And then, too, it will help me, myself, 
It will help to shut off my mind from my regular week- 
day business; it will not permit so much opportunity 
for idle dreaming, which habit I have recently discov- 


if I make any attainment at all, gain in a spiritual way, 
and this is something that I sincerely desire. Again, if 
I get a chance I will look over the topic and Scripture 


But Edith resumed : “And the intestinal wars are not | 


tion, and I ought to take more of 2 personal hold on ity 


She has been such an admired and privileged person 


he has enough to give her abundantly of all tuat her 


teach her class as usual in the Sunday-school—a class 


ered myself getting into, and it is a vicious habit, - 
weakens mind-power, etc. ; and, finally, this studying of 
the lesson with wife will probably give me something 
worth feeding upon. They say ‘the mind grows by: 
what it feeds on,’ and as it will be spiritual food, I will, 


reading for the T. M. C. A. praise service at sfx-thirty 
o' clock this evening. I am a member of that organiza- 
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active, aggressive work. Also, I will. to-day, read relig- 
fous. papers so far as I am able. The Christian Union 
is a very helpful paper to me. Its articles are so short 
and pithy. They go right to the point generally 

Things are stated in a nutshell. One can understand 
what is meant. Indeed, asa family paper I know of 
none its equal. It combines both liberality and spirit- 
vality. Only, I wish it didn't feel obliged to be so hard 
on the American Board. True, the Board, or Mr. 
Alden rather, has not done quite to suit me, but some 
ap Sistine tomes good deal is said about his con- 
duet. 

Such was the trend of Mr. Housley's thoughts as he 
considered the question of ‘‘ How to keep the Sabbath ” 

How did it result? He was faithful to his determi- 
nation. He watched and took care of the baby until 
the wife came home. He still attended baby while she 
got the noon meal. Aud after dinner, when he had 
rocked the boy to sleep, he sat by the side of the bed, 
aud ‘talked for a time with his wife as she lay resting. 
He questioned as to the morning’s sermon. She told 
him ‘that the text was. For i“ there be first a willing 
mind, it is accepted sccording to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not ;” that it was found in 
the 8h chapter of 24 Corinthians, and was the 12th verse 
Aud she was able to recall mavy points of the sermon. 
She-eplarged upon some of them in a very helpful man- 
ner. She was quite surprised and pleased to find how 
much of the sermon she could remember. She felt it to 
be a good discipline to her memory. 

Then Mr. Housley proposed to read aloud to her until 
baby awakened. He did so, or at least until she became 
drowsy from the monotony of the tones, and finally his 
reading succeeded in sending her off into a sound, re 
freshing sleep, which her poor tired nature so much 
needed. 

Mr. Housley then pitcbed into the Y. M. 0 A 
topic, which was. Failure through fear. and success 
through trust.” It was illustrated by the picture of 
Peter walking on the water; how he, Peter. began to 
sink, when be turred his eyes away fron Jerus, and 
looked upon the bofsterous waves rourd about bim, hut 
when he turned bie eyes back again to Jesus, and called 
to him for help, and began to trust, then success and gal- 
vation resulted. These lessons came home to Mr. Hous- 
ley as never before. 

But Baby Housley just then awakened, and the father 
quietly slipped to the side of the carriage, tock him out 
into the yard, and smured him while Mrs Housley slept 

‘Later the next Sunday’s lesson did have its chance for 
study, and many things in it were found which were 
interesting and instructive. 

The Y M C. A praise service at 6:30 was attended 
by Mr. Housley, in which he took a part, and felt that 
it did bim good. And afterwards he attended the serv- 
ices in the corner church. 

And when evening prayers took vlaca that night, Mr 
Housley thanked God that the S:bhath had not been a 
wasted one; indeed, that he bad found“ how to keep 
It holy“ by simpy making it a day of consecration to 
little duties ; that so much of pleasure and real happl- 
ness and genuine growth in spiritual things had come to 
bim; that it had been a day of rest in spite of all. bo- 
cause it bad been to him a dav of change. Ny great 
things had been planned. and there had been no great 
accomplishment, but there was no sente of fallure 
Rather it had been one of rest, unselfish consecration, 
and holiness, and therefore to him it had been A Model 
Sabbath. 


A WORK FOR INEBRIATES. 


HE New York Christian Home for Iatem perate 

Men is conducted upon this motto: No reforma- 
tion without regeneration ” It was established in 1877. 
and its history has been ore of remarkable success, It 
employs no physicians except in case of sickness, It 
regards ebriety as a moral and not a phye’cal disease, 
and its remedies are social, moral, and relieious. The 
patients generally remalo in the Home for but five 
weeks, yet the managers report that out of 2 190 
patients received during the last nine years, over 1 300 
have, 80 far as can be ascertained, remained steadfastly 
temperate. 

‘On a recent Setnedey evening a representative of The 
Christian Union visited the Home and attended one of 
ite prayer- meetings. The building which it now oc- 
cuples; situated on Madison Avenue at the corner of 
Etghty-sixth Street, is a large and fineone. Apparently 
every provision is made for the physical comfort of the 
immeates. The prayer-meeting was well attended, there 


beisg about forty or fifty former patients present. The 
religious address of the leader was an ordinary exhor- | 


tation to the patients to leave everything to Jesus.“ 
and not try to do anything” for themselves. Yet 
though this type of mys icism has often been barren of 
moral results, the leader's words were apparently not 
without influence. When the meeting was thrown open 
to the.men, it at once became a kind of Methodist class- 


meeting. Two or taree expressed thelr determination 


| 
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to lead a new life, and a number of former patients told 
their experiences. Some of these were young men, but 
the majority were in the prime of life or past it. One 
of the most interesting experiences was that of an old 
man who had come accompanied by his wife. The 
gratitude expressed by her face was even more impress- 
ive than that expressed by his words. Almost all of 
the old patients testified that their salvation from drink 
came from their conversion while in the Home, and 
from their consequent determination not only to avoid 
drinking but to lead an entirely new life. | 


EUPHRATES COLLEGE, HARPOOT, 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 


HE Commencement exercises of Euphrates Col 

lege were held the last of July. Seven graduate? 

from the College and eight from the Theological Sem! 

nary. There was a good attendance at all the exercises 

and at times the doors were closed owing to the large 

numbers that applied for admission with worthy per 

sistence. Each of the lower classes is larger than the 

one graduating this year. The prepsratory departments 

are full. The whole number of students in attendance 
during the last summer term was 492. 

Besides this college, with its connected preparatory 
schools. there are in this city some two hundred pupils 
under Christian instruction; and outside of the city 
within a radius of one bundred miles, there are elgb' 
high schools and some sixty common schools. contain 
ing soma three thousand pupils. These echcols, as wel 
as the college at Harpoot. were concelved, organized 
and systematiz2d by the missionaries of the American 
Board at Harpoot. 

Thirty years ago, within the above-mentioned area, 8 
man who could read was considered a marvel of wisdom 
and learning, and a woman with such an accomplisb 
ment was too far advanced to be an honor to herself cr 
family. In the place of such a state of affairs there 1: 
now a colle ge here with a curriculum nearly upon a pa’ 
with such institutiens in the United States, while mor 
work is done in languages than in American college 
ufually. In the place of the women of the land to 
whom knowledge of any kind was a shame, there car 
now be seen in this school a class of young ladies study- 
ing trigonometry, with one of their own sex for a teacher 
The same can be said of logic, mental philosophy, aud 
other similar studies. These schools have a corps of 
teachers and professors raised from among the people 
some of them having taken pos'!-graduate courses 1: 
Germany and America. The college standard is belng 
constantly raised, still the number of students Is on thr 
increase. 

In order to better understand the importance of the 
echosls to this country. try to imagine something o“ 
the same conditions in New England. If such a sup 
position is possible, we will suppose that Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. with their present num 
ber of inhabitants, were cut off by a dense forest from thr 
rest of the world, without schools of any kind that gave 
any eclentific or useful instruction. Conceive of euch » 
condition remaining for five hundred years with n° 
emigration or immigration. no interchange of ideas witb 
the external world, no religion that could elevate, no en- 
couragement. governmental or otherwise, to do anything 
or be anything. Uader these conditions th great masse 
of the people of these three States will become steeped 
in superstition and wrapped ia dense ignorance. Ir 
this country let a few earnest, enlightened Chris- 
Han men and women come and start a school at Spring 
field, and, as soon as teachers can be raised up, at Boston 
Providence, New Haven, Hartford, Worcester, and fifty 
other centers. In these schools the first lessons are 
simply reading, and the chief text-book the Bible, 
Raise the standard of these schools as rapidly as possible. 
Put a Blble into the hands of all who can read it, as 
well as books bearing upon morals, social relations, and 
that tell of the outside world. Watch these people a: 
they begin to realize that it is a sin to lie and steal, and 
that Springfield is not larger than all Europe. By and 


by some leading young men will go to Washington and 


retu'n, telling of the wonders of that new country, and 
bringing some new ideas, Luer on others will go to 
England, France, and Germany, writing back wonder. 
ful storles of what they see and hear. Others still will 
follow. Some will return with trades to set up for them- 
selves among their own people, some with professions, 
and some with a more completed education to take a 
hand in educating and enlightening their nation. In 
the meantime a college and theological seminary has 
been established at Springfield, and high schools in elebt 


of the principal towns in the three States. The people. 


of the smaller towns are calling for teachers and preach- 
ers, and the whole country demands thoroughly enlight- 
ened men for leaders in education and religion. 

If you have drawn the picture with sufficient vividness 
you have a fair representation of the work here, although 
the desired ends have not yet been fully attained, In- 


stead of being upon the borders of an enlightened 


rance and superstition. To the east and northeast of us 
there is no limit to the area inhabited by unenlightened 
thousands. To the south, a two or three weeks’ jh urney 
away, is Aintab College, a source of great good to the 
land. To the west, two weeks removed, is the new 
Anatolia College at Marsovan. To the north is the Black 
Sea, washing upon its every shore a country as dark as 
its own black depths. Here in the center stands Eu- 
phrates College, with a great work well begun. Students 
are drawn from distant parts of the above prescribed 
section, and teachers are sent out as fast as they can be 
prepared. While it is an educational institution, it is 


‘| strictly Christian. While it alms to teach arts, sciences, 


and letters in all their departments, it also gives daily 
Bible lessons in every recitatlon room, and sets the 
standard of Christian manhood as the highest to be 
almed at. Many of its graduates are doing noble serv- 
ice for their nation and for the cause of Ohrist in 
Turkey. B. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT, | 


Ta Salvation Army corps in Quebec have been sub- 
jected to another grievous persecution while marching 
through the streets. They were stoned and beaten with 
clubs ; some received severe wounds, from which they will 
suffer for many weeks to come. Protestants generally, 
and some Roman Catholics, are indignant at such conduct. 
Some arrests have been made. | 

A 6400 Fellowship in Church History was offered some 
time ago by the American Baptist Congress to be competed 
for by members of the graduating classes (1887) of the New 
York, Rochester, Hamilton (N T). Crezier, Morgan Park, 
and Louisville Seminaries. and Toronto Baptist College, 


institution. 
The Rav. W. Ormiston, D.D., LL D., of New York, has 
been spending his vacation in Canada. On Sabbaths he 


preached at the reopening of Cook’s Church, Toronto, and 
also officiated at various places on week day evenings. The 
applications for his services were more than be could fi'l. 

The Rev. Sam Jones and Sam Small spent a few days each 
atGrimsby Park The former preached seven times. Itwas 
computed that on the Sabbath there were 15 000 persons on 
the grounds, when Jones preached three times. 

The Rev. Dr. Munhall, of Philadelphia, the well-known 
evangelist, is visiting Toronto, and will hold services in the 
rink which was occupied last year by Sam J mes. Great 
preparation has been made to make the Doctor's visit a 
success. Several churches have united, and prayer meet- 
ings have been held for some weeks as a preparation for the 
visit of the evangelist. 

The Rey James Barclay is at present pastor of St. Paul's, 
where he has labrred four years, and he has receivad acall 
to Shelbourne, South Australia. He has not yet decided to 
accept the call. 

Principal Grant, of Q1een’s Univerrity, Kingston, has been 
engaged for rome months past in raising a jubilee fund for 
the university, and has collected $140,000, which he hopes 
soon to make $250 000 

A young lady, daughter of the Rev. J. Alexander (Bap- 
tist), Toronto, has accepted an appointment to labor in 
[India under the Woman's Missionary Society. Two stu- 
dents from McMaster Hall have also received ee 
to India. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. ] 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The annual Conference of Episcopal Churches of New 
York State will open in St. Augustine’s Chapel in this city 
on September 28. 

—The London Christian World * has the following to 
say of the Rev. James M. Whiton, of this city, who bas been 
preaching at Dr. Dale’s church in Birmingham: ‘ Daring 
the past six weeks the chapel has been crowded every 


readers oft The Christian World’’ by his reverent: studies 
in religious truth. Dr. Whiton’s farewell sermon was 
preached on Sundav evening last. His subject was The 
E'ect of God,’ and was based on the sixteenth chapter of 
Luke.“ 


Wadsworth by his widow, and it is generally reported that 
the rector will probably be the Rov. Stephen Tyng. 

Ehe Fulton Street Noon Prayer-Meeting will celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary on Friday of this week at the 
church on Fifth Avenue and Twonty-ninth Street. A me 


bers. 


preparations to celebrate the conclusion of the twenty years 
of service in that city by its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Deems. 
The noonday prayer meetings are continued: daily, and 
strangers are cordially invited. 


large increase in Swedish imm'gration was reported during 
the last year. Lost year 40,349 persons were instructed and 
cared for. The first ‘six months of this year 30,000 had 
been received. An attempt to change the form of evening 


country, we are in the center of a land of dente igno. 


and was awarded to Mr. W. J. McKay, B. A., of the latter 


has tupplied his former pulpit in Hanititon, and also 


Sunday to listen to Dt. Whiton, of New York, well known to 


—It is 1 that a new Protestant Episcopal church 
is to be built in this city as a memorial to the late Julius 


morial discourse will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cham- 
The Church of the Strangers in New York is making 


—At the Lutheran General Council in Greenville, Pa, a 


service failed, The Committee on the Church Book re- 
ported that a text of common service has been completed 
for all the three English bodfes, and a corresponding text 
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for the German synods. All the bodies have agreed to 


unite in preparing a revised edition of the Augsburg Con- 


fession and Luther’s small catechism for general use in all 
- pranches of the Lutheran Church in America. 

—The Tribune says: Strong pressure has been 
brought to bear by the Supply Committee of the Union 
Congregational Church of Boston on the Rev. Dr. 8. H. Vir- 
gin, of Pilgrim Congregational Church of this city, to have 
him accept a call to succeed the Rev. Dr. Meredith, who 
preached his initial sermon to his new charge in the 
Tomphins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday. The 
Committee came to hear Dr. Virgin, and then asked him to 
consider an offer, but in deference to his present parishion- 
ers he gave the Committee no encouragement.” 

—The Executive Committee of the Beecher Statue Fund 
has selected J. Q A. Ward as the sculptor. He intends to 
make a bronze statue of Beecher, of heroic size, with a 
‘ graoite pedestal, at a cost of $25,000. He was a great 
admirer of the preacher. It was he who took the cast of 
his face after death. The action of the Committee will 
probably be confirmed at the next meeting of the Citizens’ 
Committee of the fuad. 

—The Wadleigh Memorial Chapel of Christ Church par- 
ish, Williamsport, Pa., will be consecrated upon Satur- 
day, Ostober 1, 1887, by the Rt Rev. N. S. Rulison, Assist- 
ant Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 

—The seventy-sixth academical year of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary opened last week with the largest attend- 
ance of many years past. 

About one hundred and fifty delegates, representing sixty 
- churches, were present at the thirty-seventh annual Confer- 
ence of the German Baptist Churches of the Eastern States 
and Canada, held last week in Brooklyn. The Rey. G. 
Knobloch, of Newark, N. J., was elected Moderator. 

—The Rev. R. R Meredith, who recently resigned the pas- 
torate of the Union Church in Boston to accept a call to 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
occupied his new pulpit for the first time on Sunday. 

—The corner-stone of the new mission schoolhouse of the 
Holy Cross Mission was laid on Sunday at Avenue & and 
Fourth Street, this city. The Rev. Dr. Houghton and Father 
James Huntington and his assistants, Fathers Hall, Field, 
and Allen, conducted the services. The building will be occu- 
pied by the mission guilds, and will accommodate six hun- 
dred day scholars. From the following description of the 
procession it will be seen that the ceremonies were decidedly 
of a high church order: A cross-bearer holding aloft a 
bronze crucifix led the procession. Bebind walked acolytes 
and choristers in robes of black and white. The Rev. Dr. 
Houghton, of the‘ Little Church Around the Corner,’ with 
his white locks crowned with a black beretta and his body 
enveloped in a long robe of gold silk, heavy with gold em- 
broidery, followed, with two acolytes bearing the train of 
the robe.“ 7 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, will deliver his 
first lecture here at Chickering Hall, Thursday evening, 
October 6. His subject will be Job's Comforters : Sym- 
pathy from Science.’’ 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—‘‘ The Theological Seminary at Andover opened on Tues- 
day, says an exchange, with Dr. Egbert Smyth really in 
charge,“ although nominally deposed. All the old students 
are back, save last year’s graduating class, and there are a 
large number of new applicants. A son of Dr. Ward, of 
the New York ‘Independent,’ which has been vigorously 
assailing the Seminary, has joined the Senior Class from the 
Union Theological Seminary of New Tork.“ 

—At a recent meeting of the South Congregational Society 
of Boston it was voted unanimously to accept the proposi- 
tion for a union with the Hollis Street Society, as recom- 
mended by a committee. According to the plan proposed, 
the South Congregational Society will buy the Hollis Street 
Charch and property, and the two societies will be amal- 
gamated and be known as the South Congregational Church. 

—The following Congregational churches in Connecticut, 
says the Hartford Religious Herald,“ are now or soon to 
be in want of pastors : The Broadway Church, Norwich ; 
the First Church, New Britain; the churches in Bethlehem, 
Huntington, Centerbrook, Coichester, Colebrook, North- 
field, Thomaston, New Hartford, Torringford, Staffordville, 
Plantsville, Andover, Mansfield Second, Somersville, Jew- 
ett City, Humphrey Street Church of New Haven, Harwinton. 

—The Commissioners appointed to assess the damages to 
be paid by the city of Worcester, Mass., to the Old South 
Ohurch for the property taken from this church for the 
public park have fixed the damages at $148,000. 3 

—Professor Drummond spoke before the Dartmouth Col- 
lege students last week on the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Aesociation in colleges and universities, 

—Alva Woods, D.D.. who died at Providence, R. I., cn 
September 6, at the advanced age of ninety-three, took an 
active interest in the progress of Brown University, of the 
corporation of which he was a member, and had established 
several scholarships to aid struggling young men in obtain- 
ing their education. | 

—The Methodist ministers of Boston held a memorial 
service last week in honor of the late Bishop W. L. Harris, 
the Rev. Dr. Curry, and the Rev. John Allen (“ Camp-Meet- 
ing John“ Allen). 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

~The Armour Mission Sunday-School in Chicago has now 
attained a membership of 1,100. A kindergarten has been 
established under the patronage of Mrs. P. D. Armour, and 
a day nursery will soon be begun. 

—Congregational churches have just been established in 
Fayette, Garden, and Nahma, Mich. 

—The statistical tables of the Congregational Sunday- 
schools of Illinois, compiled by the Rev. Henry T. Sell, State 
Sunday-School Superintendent, show a total number of 276 
Schools, 1,248 officers, 3,089 teachers, and 34,947 scholars. 


Boos Qutuors. 


HILL’S BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.’ 


We think there can be no question that this will always 
be the standard library edition of what is one of the first 
of Eaglish classics. Macaulay's judgment of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson is the judgment which the Eaglish- 
speaking world has with unanimous consent put upon 
It. »The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very 
great, work. Homer is not more decidedly the first of 
heroic poets, Shakespeare is not more decidedly the first 
of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the 
first of orators, than Boswell is the first of biographers. 
He has no second. He has distanced all his com 
petitors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place 
them. ‘‘ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.” But 
B »swell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson” is something more than 
the first of biographies. If it were not more it would 
never have held its place in Eaglish literature. For 
Samuel Johnson, though in many respects a remarkable 
man, is not so pre-eminent among the world’s remark- 
able men, either by virtue of his life, his character, or 
the influence he produced upon literature, that an ac- 
quaintance with him is essential to a good education. It 
is not necessary to know the life of Samuel Johnson as 
it is to know the life of William of Orange, or of Oliver 
Cromwell, nor to know the works of Samuel Johnson 
as it is to know the works of Shakespeare or of Walter 
Scott. In the literary galaxy of his age he was a star 
of the first magnitude, but not a sun obscuring by his 
brilliancy all the other stars. What has given to Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson its permanence in literature is 
partly, indeed, its pre-eminence as a biography, a pre- 
eminence secured, as Macaulay has well pointed out, as 
much by the faults as by the virtues of Boswell; but 
that preeminence ia quite as much secured by the 
fact that it affords a minute and photographically 
realistic picture of the literary life of England at an 
epoch frultful in writers of remarkable character, and 
interesting because of the romance which surrounds 
their lives, by reason of the very social degradation of 
the age in which they lived—an epoch distinguished by 
the names of Pope, Hogarth, Fielding, Hume, Sterne, 
Smollett, Sheridan, Adam Smith, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Reynolds Garrick, Burke, and Gibbon in Eagland, to say 
nothing of other and lesser though considerable lights, 
and nothing of Goethe and Schiller in Germany, and Vol 
talre and the Encyclopedistsin France. Boswell did not, 


indeed. possess any remarkable philosophic conception 


of or literary insight {oto his age, though he is not the 
egregious fool that Macaulay paints. But his book 
gives, not only a strong portrait of Johnson’s powerful 
and peculiar personality, not only a photographic pict- 
ure of the best literary circles of that remarkable liter- 
ary age, but also Johnson’s philosophical dicta ; and 
though some of these are marred by the controversial 
spirit so characteristic of him in certgin tempers, yet 
they almost invariably sfford a common-sense and 
simple view of life, sometimes profound and always 
practical. Moreover, in presenting a picture of the lit- 


erary circles of the eighteenth century, Boswell presents 


a picture of men whose ability was cbiefly an ability of 
expression. The writers of the eighteenth century were 
not great as original thinkers, but they had rare power 
to express their thoughts. Boswell's Johnson” presents 
them, as it were, in undress, with no consciousness on 
their part that the public is looking on, and thus it pre- 
sents to the student of human nature much valuable 
material for his study. Boswell's very imperfections 
add to the value of his work. He tells the story with 
that sort of minute accuracy which only a passion for 
gossip and an almost entire inability to discriminate 
between the great and the little could possibly furnish. 
It is this characteristic that gives to Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 
Johnson” its permanence in English literature. Itis a 
mirror held up. not only before the single figure of 
Johnson, but before the literary society in which he 
lived ; a mirror which idealizes nothing, but presents 
the features, not only in their nobility, but also with 
every freckle and every pimple reflected from it. There 
are, probably, comparatively few unstudfous readers of 
the nineteenth century who ever read this remarkable 
work through ; but, in spitecf much that is tedious, there 
is no book with which it is more necessary that the 
student, whether of Eoglish literature or English morals, 
should thoroughly acquaint himself. 

The edition before us is a product of the Clarendon 
Press, and is worthy of the fame of the press which has 
produced it, It is almost entitled to be called an edi- 
tion de luze. The editor is an enthusiast, and has given 


himself to the production of this edition with a persist. 


ency of enthusiasm which an American can hardly 
comprehend. Its preparation has been before him for 
more than twelve years, though interrupted at times 


' Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Bosweil’e Journal a 
Tour to the Hebrides and Johneon’s Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C L., Pembroke Col- 


f lege, Oxford. In Six Volumes. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


by serious sickness and at times by other literary 
duties. But his real preparation for the work ante- 
dated his conception of it. Such was my love for the 
subj-ct,” says he, that on one occasion, when I was 
called upon to write a review that should fill two 
columns of the weekly newspaper, I read a new edition 
of the Life from beginning to end, without, I believe, 
missing a single line of the text or a single note.“ The 
painstaking labor with which this edition has been pre- 
pared, a labor that was a product of his enthusiasm, is 
illustrated by his statement that in revising his proofs 
he rarely contented himself with verifylag his quota - 
tions by merely comparing them with his own manu- 
script ; In almost all instances I have once more ex- 
amined the originals.” This does not appear, however, 
to have been the mere idiosyncrasy of an overscrupu- 
lous editor. Johnson in his talk ranges over a vast 
number of subjects. Ia his capacious memory were 
stored up the fruits of an almost boundless curiosity 
and a wide and varied reading. I have sought to follow 
him wherever a remark of his required illustration, and 
have read through many a book that I might trace to 
its source a reference or an allusion. I have examined, 
moreover, all the minor writings which are attributed 
to him by Boswell, but which are not, for the 
most part, included in his collected works.” The 
edition contains some hitherto unpublished letters 
and manuscripts of Johnson's, and the notes throw | 
a very considerable light upon the details of John- 
son’s life. In fact, we may almost say that in their 
minute the notes of Mr. Hill rival the text of Bos- 
well. A fine illustration of the results of a very con- 
sclenticus investigation is afforded by the note on 
Johnson’s wine-drinking habits, tracing the changes ia 
different epochs of his life, alternating between a habit 
of excess and that of total abstinence. The sixth vol- 
ume of this edition is devoted wholly to various ad- 
denda, including an index, which is certainly one of 
the most complete and thorough it has ever been our 
good fortune to meet with in the whole range of books, 
and a somewhat brief concordance of Johnson’s sayings, 
While smaller and less expensive editions of Boswell’s 
Johnson will probably continue to serve the rur- 
poses of the average reader, no special student of Eng- 
lish literature, and no library, eltber public or private, 
which aspires to any completeness in Enclish Literature, 
will be without George Birkbeck Hill’s edition of 
Boswell's Life of Johnson.” 


Connecticut: 4 Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. 
Alexander Johnston, Professor in Princeton — 
(New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25) 4 
of Connecticut. By Elias B. Sanford. (Hartford: 8 8. 
Scranton & Co.) These two histories, which have been 
published almost simultaneously, will not in any way inter- 
fere with each other’s circulation. Each fills its own niche, 
and the niches are widely different. Mr. Sanford’s book 
is a well-written school history, with popular features which 
will make it an interesting boy’s book. Professor Johnston's 
volame is a philosophical study, and is of interest to polit- 
ical thinkers. It is not without popular attractiveness, but 
the popular features are introduced only because of thetr 
political significance. The reader will be surprised to dis- 
cover how great has been theinfiuence of Connecticut upon 
the development of our American democracy. The writer 
claims, and demonstrates, that the Connecticut Consti'u- 
tion of 1639 was the first truly democratic Constitution 
framed in this country. In Massachusetts the form of gov- 
ernment was essentially republican, but this was of neces- 
sity and not of design. The framers of the Massac“ usetts 
Constitution held to the old theories of government ; the 
framers of the Connecticut Constitution boldly avowed the 
new theories. Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, in a 
letter to Hooker, who framed the Constitution of Connectt- 
cut, took the ground that it was uvssfe to refer matters of 
‘* counsel or judicature “ to the body of the people, because, 
he sald, the best part is always the least, and of that best 
part the wiser part is always the lesser.”” This sounds more 
like Matthew Arnold than like the sturdy democrats we 
generally conceive the old Puritans to have been. Hooker, 
on the contrary, laid down the fundamental points of his 
political science in a sermon which he preached on Deut. 
., 13, in which he said “that the choice of public magis- 
trates belongs under the peop'e, by God's own allowance.“ 
This sermon, as Professor Johnston says, was “the first 
practical assertion of the right of the people, rot only to 
choose, but to limit the powers of, their rulers—an assertion 
which lies at the foundation of the American system.” 
Another significant point about the political development of 
Connecticut was the fact that the towns existed first and the 
State afterwards, so that local self-government by town 
organization, which is now prevalent throughout the Union, 
had ite first trial in this littlecommonwealth. The financial 
history of this State also presents many points of unusual 
interest, which Mr. Johnston has well presented. It seems 
that the early attempts to fix prices, which have usually 
been stigmatized as a sort of sumptuary lecislation, were 
really intended to put a legal value on the goods, so that 
they might serve as currency either in liquidating private 
debts or in paying taxes. It appears also that the issuing 
of paper money, to which this commonwealth resorted in 
order to supply the lack of a circulating medium, was not a 
first dieastrous. The paper currency issued was secured by 
special taxes which were levied, and the currency was with- 
out the legal tender quality. No one was forced to receive t 
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unless he v ished, so that no one was wronged. Taken as a 
whole, Pec jessor Johnston's study of the political develop- 
ment of thiz commonwealth is of exceptional value and 
interest. 


Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God. Six Discourses 
delivered before the University of Dublin at the Donellan 
Lecture, 1884-5. By Richard Travers Smith, D. D, Canon 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin. (New York: Macmillan. $1.75.) 
This book is not, properly speaking, a volume of meta- 
physics. The science of ontology is practically untouched. 
There is evidence on every page of wide metaphysical read- 
ing, but it is not intruded at wearisome length. The sub- 
stance of these discourses is an appeal to what lies within 
the spiritual sense, and not an attempt to fashion a theory 
of religion that will fit all men alike. The argument is 
really the evolution of a philosophy of religion from with- 
in, and not the imposition of a faith from without. Atten- 
tion is directed to the ordinary experience of the working 
of our minds in individual life and mutual intercourse, and 
the cardinal question is, whether the faith offered us is such 
as we are forced to want and fitted to receive by the condi- 
tions of our natures. For the author declares that the 
truest test to decide whether a faith is adapted to our nec- 
essary wants is furnished by the inquiry whether it falls in 
with those beliefs which are obviously and necessarily re- 
quired in daily life.“ In the beginning of the Introduction 
the proposition is maintained that we know God in the 
same way that we know men. It is, of course, an argu- 
ment from analogy, and seeks to recommend religion by 
reason of its agreement with the experiences of life. That 
experience discloses a certain human need for which relig- 
ion must be provided as its gratification. All acknowledge 
the existence of this want, though various conclusions are 
drawn from it. Some say that life is full of miserable 
illusion ; some will attempt the creation of a religion with- 
out a God, like Comte and the Posittvists; but no one 
denies the power of the argument. From this postulate the 
preacher argues the propositions which carry his subject 
forward through five remaining chapters, included under 
the following titles: Self-Knowledge, Knowledge of Men, 
We Know God through Self-Knowledge, We Know God in 
Nature and Man, God Revealed. These discussions cover 
familiar ground, and little that is new bas been presented. 
The chief value of the book lies in the clearness with which 
Dr. Smith enforces his thought. Few of the sentences are 
hopelessly involved, after the usual fashion of lectures of 
this class, and homely phrases and fresh illustrations still 
further assist the reader to grasp the meauing of the writer. 
At frequent intervals there is an analysis of the contents of 
the argument in the form of a side-note, which is usefal both 
as running commentary and index. The print is good and 
the binding poor—a frequent and unhappy combination in 
works published abroad. The most practical discourse in 
the serles—one suited to the comprehension of the average 
reader—is the last, in which the still God,“ as Mozoom- 
dar calls him, becomes the journey!ng God, linking himself 
with humanity. In this chapter there is nourishing food 
for the spiritually hungry and the wine of life for the 
thirsty. 

The Conception of the Infinite, and the Solution of the Mathe- 
matical Antinomies. A Study in Psychological Analysis. By 
George 8 Fullerton, AM. (J. B. L'ppircott Co. $1) 
This is certainly a most ambitious and comprehensive title 
for a Httle book of less than one hundred and fifty pages; 
and studies in psychological analysis are not so infrequent 
in this age of close and scientific reasoning as to attract 
marked attention, unless from the pen of some distinguished 
metaphysician. But whoever will take pains to read with 
care a chapter or two in Mr. Fallerton’s volume must ad- 
mit that a thinker of no ordinary caliber is grappling with 
problems that lie almost too deep for words. It is, per- 
haps, a sufficient indorsement of the writer's ability to say 
that portions of this publication originally appeared in 
„The American Journal of Speculative Philosophy and 
in the British periodical ‘‘ Mind,“ from which they are re- 
printed with additions and alterations calculated to develop 
the subject more thoroughly and symmetrically. The five 
chapters composing the trentise may be thus enumerated : 
4% The Conception of the Infinite not Quantitative,’’ in 
which the author would demonstrate by means of mathe- 
matical figures that the terms longer, shorter, and equal 
can have no meaning as applied to infinite lines, thus 
making the conception of the infinite qualitative, which 
view, in his opinion, corrects erroneous methods of thought. 
None but a born metaphysician need hope to unravel the 
intricacies of this part of the work, and the general reader 
will probably pass on to the Antinomies of Hamilton“ 
with mental digestion somewhat overloaded. Here a keen 
attack is made upon the agnostic theory propounded by 
the knotty Scotchman, to the effect that all that is con- 
celvable in thought lies between two extremes which, as 
contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, but of 
which, as mutual contradictories, one must.“ In this 
chapter also only an expert in mental science will be able 
intelligently to follow the thougbt presented. In fact, 
there are few men in this country competent to write 
upon metaphysics in euch a way as to hold the attention of 
the average reader. Francis Bowen, of Harvard, and Dr. 
McCosh, of Princeton, are among the number. Probably 
the contents of Mr. Fullerton’s able papers would be less 
difficult of comprehension had he permitted himself more 
space. Condensation, in this kind of work, does not tend 
toward lucidity. The author next proceeds to consider the 
view of Kant, Mill, and Professor Kingdon Clifford upon 
the question propounded in his Introduction, and these 
illustrious thinkers are quoted in support of the proposition 
that our conception of infinity is qualitative. A discussion 
upon The Conceivable and the Existent,’’ with a conelud- 
ing chapter on The Conceivability of the Infinite,“ brings 


he book to its close, Many of the writer's definitions are I ill 
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clear and helpful; as, for example, on page 93, where he 
defines with unusual perspicuity the meaning of Realism, 
Coneeptualism, Nominalism. It is also to his credit that 
the main purpose of his thought is kept steadily in view. 
In our opinion, a thorough analysis or the contents of each 
chapter at the opening would materially assist the student. 
The typography is excellent. 


The Eternal Sacrifice, with other Discourses. By the 
Right Rev. A. C. Garrett, D.D. (New York: James Pott & 
Co. $1.25.) These sermons, eleven in number, were pre- 
pared for special eccasions not specified in the volume 
itself, and aretherefore unrelated to each other except in so 
far as the various subjects form a natural alliance. The 
eare with which they are written, and the literary finish 
disclosed in the formation of sentences, would indicate the 
above fact even though we had not the author’s word for 
it. Each discourse bears the marks of leisurely composi- 
tion, and while there is little of terse, epigrammatic, strik- 
ing statement, there is much helpful and suggestive thinking. 
In our opinion, the sermon which is selected to intro- 
duce the series is the least satisfactory of all, containing 
much familiar reasoning upon the undoubted theological 
truth that the Sacrifice of Jesus possesses the element of 
timelessness. That there is forever a Gethsemane in the 
bonndless garden of the Infinite Love requires no demonstra- 
ion. The three strongest discourses, whose contents are 
most likely to impress the heart, brain, and conscience of 
the reader, appear under the following titles: The Bread 
of Life,“ “The Self-Evidence of Truth,“ The Intermediate 
State.““ The second of these was preached in the Chapel 
of Cornell University, and in the development of his text 
the preacher argues with force and skill three fundamental 
propositions: 1. The self-svidencing power of truth. 2. 
The fitness of conscience to appreciate truth. 3. The con- 
stant presence of God to corroborate the finding of con- 
science. ‘* The Bread of Life,“ pondered in the spirit in 
which it is penned, will bring comfort to the weary and 
heavy-Jaden. The argument ingeniously wrought out in 
support of the view that there is an Intermediate State 
will doubtless displease theologians of the Shedd-Alden 
type, while it strengthens the conviction of many lay mem- 
bers of the Christian Church that heaven and hell do not 
immediately wait upon the death of the body. This entire 
discourse is a bold, uncompromising challenge of the ex- 
treme Calvinistic position upon this question, and Dr. 
Garrett, in full sympathy with the broad and catholic re- 
ligion of his Church, discusses the problem of sin and 
penalty in a manner most enlightened. Other sermons in 
the volume are worthy of notice did space allow, and the 
discourse upon the Mission of the Church“ deals vigor- 
ously with practical questions of the day. We could wish 
that some of these addresses were less metaphysical and 
theological in tone ; but, inspite of phraseology occasionally 
stiff and formal, there are vascular words and sentences 
inclosing thoughts that must stir the religious emotions to 
renewed activity. 


A Day in Capernaum. By Dr. Franz Delitzsch. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition by the Rev. George H. 
Schrodde, Ph.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This 
book embodies the attempt to give a vivid picture of a day 
m Capernaum which our Lord lived. While closely adher- 
ing to the Gospel narrative, there is nothing conventional. 
The local and archaic colors are drawn from all sources— 
personal exploration, books of travel, Josephus, the Tal- 
mud, and the Midrashim. The translator, meaning his 
work for popular use, has omitted the learned notes, ap- 
pendices, etc., of the original volume of the Leipzig profess- 
or. To say that a book owes its authorship to Dr. Franz 
Delitzsch takes away need of further — and 
recommendation. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
The Harpers have brought out a translation of Désiré 


Charnay's Ancient Cities of the New World in a handsome and 


profusely illustrated quarto ($6).—A Romance of Provi- 
dence (New York: W. B. Ketcham; $1 25) is a history of Dr. 
Deems’s Church of the Strangers, its work and the results. 
Among the books on our table dealing with religious and 
theological topics are: Professor B. P. Bowne’s Philosophy 
of Theism (New York : Harpers; $1.75); Bishop Woodford’s 
Sermons on Subjects of the New Testament and Sermons on Sub- 
jects from the Old Testament (New York : Thomas Whittaker; 
2 vols.; $2.50) ; Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys in 1885 and 
1886, by the Head Master, the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon ( Whit- 
taker ; $1.25); and Zhe Vine Out of Hgypt, by the Rev. W. W. 
Newton (Whittaker ; 50 cents). Of all of these we shall 
speak soon. Two Years in Hurope is an illustrated small 
quarto by Professor Rodney Glisan ; a record of travel and 
pleasure in many countries. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.)}——The same publishers send us Federal 
Taxes and State Hxpenses, by W. H. Jones. ($1.)——The 
Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth, is a transla- 
tion from the German by Princess Christian of Schleswig 
Holstein. (Harpers. 81. 25. Count Tolstoi’s What to 
Do, containing considerations suggested by the Moscow cen- 
sus, has been translated by Isabel F. Hapgood, who has 
already madea high reputation as a translator from the 
Russian. (New York: T. Y. Crowell. $1.25.) It is, ina 
measure, a sequel to Tolstol's My Religion and My 
Confession.’’——-Among the books of fiction of the week are 
Mr. A. W. Tourgée’s Button’s Inn, which has been running 
as a serial in one of our religious contemporari*s (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers; $1.25); An Operetta in Profile, by Czei 
ka (Boston: Ticknor & Co.); The Lost Wedding Ring 
(New Tork: G. P. Patnam’s Sons; 75 cents); and W. Clark 
Russell’s Book for the Hammock, a collection of sea sketches 
and tales intended to while away an hour in bunk or ham- 
20 cents). The annual fall deluge of 


tor young people hag already begun. 


True 


Stories of American Wars (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.; $1.25) 
contains twelve capital tales, some of them historical and 
others drawn from legends of the old Indian wars and fam- 
ily records. The stories are exciting without béing sensa- 
tional, and will greatly please their boy readers. The same 
publishers send us a good book for girls called Royal 
Girls and Rogal Courts, by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. It 
is pleasantly written, and shows that human nature is the 
game in the palace and the farmhouse. There are twelve 
portraits. (81. 25.) Mr. Frank R. Stockton, always a 
charming and graceful writer for children, has just pub- 
lished a volume of stories, The Bee Man of Orn, and Other 
Fanciful Tales. (Scribners. $1.25.)——Mr. W. J. Rolfe has 
added to his excellent series of selections from the poets 
The Minor Poems of John Milton, edited and annotated with 
Mr. Rolfe’s usual care and thoroughness. The introduc- 
tion gives a readable sketch of Milton’s life, and a brief but 
competent estimate of bis work. (Harpers. 56 cents.) 
School-books just issued are: Sarah Cooper's Animal Life 
in Sea and on Land, a zoölogy for young people, written ina 
popular style, with many illustrations, and suitable either 
for school use or home reading (Harpers; $1 25); Mr. 
E. P. Jackson's Zarth in Space, a manual of astronomical 
geography, also couched in simple language; and Professor 
Austin Stickney’s edition of Cicero's Cato Maior (we notice 
that Professor Stickney ignores the modern 5), and his Lae- 
lius de Amicitia (Harpers; $1). 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The volume on Tennessee, in the American Common- 
wealths Series, has been written by the Hon. James 
Phelan. 

Houghton, Miffiiln & Co. will publish shortly Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler’s life of Patrick Henry. Professor Tyler 
bas discovered and used all possible sources of informa- 
tion. 

—Mr. Stockton’s new story, The Dusantes,’’ will be 
begun in the December Century.“ It will present some 
interesting details concerning Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine. 

—In the excellent series Story of the Nations the an- 
nouncements for the fall are: Ireland,“ by the Hon. 
Miss Emily Lawless; The Goths,’’ by Henry Bradley ; 
and The Turks,“ by Stanley Poole. 

It is now stated, on what is called the highest authority, 
that the Queen does not intend publishing a new book. 
Such rumors are stigmatized as clumsy inventions. The 
Empress of India, says this wise person, is learning Hindu- 
stani, and that is her Majesty’s only literary occupation at 
present.—[Tribune. . 

—‘* The Decorator and Furnisher ” continues to present 
its readers with elegantly printed illustrations of designs, 
studies for interiors, and other truly artistic drawings. 
The table of contents for the year, which reaches us 
with the current number, includes a long list of practical 
articles on all manner of topics connected with architect- 
ure, furnishing, and decoration. (Decorator and Furnish- 
ing Co., 30 East Fourteenth Street, New York.) 

—D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, will publish September 
12 a German Grammar by Professor Edward S. Joynes, of 
S. C. College, based on the Public School German Grammar 
of Professor Meissner, of Queen’s College, Belfast. This 
book will alm to supply a want not yet met—of a German 
grammar at once sufficiently elementary and progressive 
for the beginner, and sufficiently systematic and complete 
for the advanced scholar, yet within reasonable limits of 
size and price. 

—In the fourth paper of his series on The Economic 
Disturbances since 1873,” to appear in the October Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,“ the Hon. David A. Wells will enforce 
his view that the recent decline in the prices of sugar, 
wheat, iron, and other staple articles is in each case an 
inevitable sequence from a great multiplication and cheap- 
ening of commodities through new conditions of production 
and distribution, which in turn have been mainly due to 
the progress of invention and discovery. 

-The Magazine of Art“ (Cassell & Co.) for September 
lets the reader into the very attractive home of Mr. Sala, 
in Mecklenburg Square, London, by means of an illustrated 
article by his secretary and amanuensis. It also contains 
an art reminiscence of the Louvre, and a suggestion of the 
Salon ; but the most attractive article to us is that giving a 
picture of An Old English Town.“ The most attractive 
feature of the last Portfolio (Macmillan & Co.) is No. 6 
in the series on Scottish Painters.“ The Art Jour- 
nal’’ (Virtue & Co.) illustrates Heidelberg, Old Cromer, 
and some aspects of English and Welsh scenery. 

—Two books in the Public Library have, says the Boston 
„Commonwealth,“ peculiar interest for the old anti-slavery 
man and for the admirers of that sterling patriot and fear- 
less orator, Theodore Parker. One of these volumes is 
rather small, and bears the title, ‘‘ Scraps Collected by 
Theodore Parker and Given by his Widow, 1874;’’ the other 
is a bulky volume of several hundred pages, entitled The 
Kidnapping of Anthony Burns, 1854.“ Both are the work 
of Theodore Parker, and both are compilations of news- 
paper cuttings bearing date from about 1852 to 1858, and 
nearly all dealing with that eut ject so dear to Parker’s 
heart—the slave question. In the smalier scrap-book we 
come across, on almost the first page, this description 
(presumably by Mr. Parker) of Henry Ward Beecher: 
‘* Yesterday forenoon I went over to Brooklyn to Lear 
Henry Ward Beecher. I never saw him before. He looks 
like a smart, enterprising mevhanic, about twenty-eight 
years old, who felt perfectly independent, and meant to say 
just what he pleased to the million, not to the critic. 
Suffice it now to say, he is a working earthquake. . . It 
seemed to me all the w as if I was beholding a human- 


ized electrical battery fully charged, that darted forth 
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t. 22, 1887. 
MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—C. M. Westlake has received a call to Ant- 
werp, N. T. 

Samuel S. York was ordained as an evan- 
gellst on September 6 at Wilton, Me. 

—Daniel W. Richardson has received a call 
to Sudbury, Mass. : 

—A. L. Brown accepts a call to Springfield, 
Minn. 
E. L. Sherman accepts a call to Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

8. J. Crow, Bristolville, Obio, has resigned. 

W. A. Thomas was installed as pastor of the 
church at Conway, Mass., on September 12. 

E. F. Goff, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
called to Aurora, N. Y. | 

—G. S. Bradley, of Fontanelle, Iowa, has been 
called to Hudson, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Z. P. Johnson has been installed as pastor’ 
of the First Church of Woodlawn Park, Chic- 
„III. 
* White, D. D., of the Third Church in 
this city, accepts a call from Arkansas City, 
Kan 


Allen M. Dulles has accepted a call to Water- 
town, N. Y. 

—M. G. Gorin, of Louisiana, Mo., has accepted 
a call to the North Church, St. Louis. 

—John Hoffman, of Baldwin, Wis., has re- 
ceived a call from Clymer, N. V. 

—T. F. Jessup, of Kendall, III., accepts a call 
to Bloomfield, N. Y. : 

—N. B. Remick, of Troy, N. V, has received 
a call to the Third Church in Albany. 

—Marshall C. Hayes, of Dalton, Mass., will 
goon go to Japan to engage in mission work 
under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

EPISCOPAL, 


—J. 8. Lindsay, of Georgetown, D. C., has 
declined his call to Christ Church, Hartford, 
Conn. 

—A. W. Snyder, of Trinity Church, Saco, and 
Christ Church, Biddeford, Me , has accepted the 
position of Chaplain and Professor of Evidence 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Charles R. Treat, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the assistant rectorship of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York City. 

—Louis de Cormis, of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, has been of elected rector All Saints’ 
Church at Great Neck, L. I. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Augustus M. Lord has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Unitarian church at Arlington, Mass. 

—K. B. Tupper, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
declined the call of the First Church at Salem, 
Mass. 

—J. H. Sage, of Georgetown, N. T., has re- 
ceived a call to Groton. 

—H. C. Leland, of Appleton, Wis., will supply 
the First Church of Portland, Oregon, for some 
time. | 

-W. G. Wiggins, of Paterson, N. J., formerly 
an active member of the Newark Meth Con- 
ference, died last week. 

A. d. Lansing, pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Blue Mountain, N. Y., died recently. 


A LEAF FROM A JAPANESE NOVEL. 


Novels and story books in Japan are 
almost as numerous as in our country. 
The people are diligent readers, and clr- 
culating libraries are found in every towu 
and city. Men go around with piles of 
novels on their backs. Stopping at the 
houses of customers, they leave new parts 
of a series, or fresh books and collect the 
old ones, Thus a reader will week by 
week receive a new pamphlet fresh from 
the printers, and to finish one book will 
be obliged to peruse fifty or sixty install- 
ments, | 

Nearly all the common stories are illus- 
trated. A reader of Japanese novels soon 
learns to tell the characters by the faces 
and garb, for these faces are full of ex- 


pression and faithfully portrayed. For | 


Instance, in the accompanying picture we 
know that the old woman is acolding her 
husband, who is a mean, wicked, or cruel 
old rascal. See how grumpy he looks! 
He has probably failed in some scheme 
of wickedness, and the old crone is chaff- 
ing him for it, or urging him to try 
aln. 
el, to make recognition certain, the 
artist usually marks each character by 
giving his name, or the first syllable or 
tattial of it. This is put in a small circle 
on his sleeve. No matter now 
persons are degcrihed by.a writer, th 
reader easily ‘recognizes the hero, the 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 


the people of lesser note. — | 


~ 


% The most charming letters that ever were printed. [TRR LON DON Dany News. 
A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY 


1841T—1855. WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND 
DRAWINGS. 1 voL., SVO. CLOTH, GILT TOP, 82.50, 


The announcement of the publication of this collection of letters in book form, after their 
remarkably successful appearance in Scribner's Magazine, has been received by the leading Amer- 
ican and European critics as an event well-nigh unprecedented in interest and importance in 
the literary world. 

da: terary treasure. As one reads, it seems as if Thackeray had come to life again 
and 1 74 us with a new work from his hand. Here is the familiar wit and tenderness. 
the knewienge of our preposterous human nature and the eye for its worldly manifestations, and 
the author himself in his most intimate and cha . reflecting and brightening the incon- 
stant comedy of the scenes that interested him. If the series continues as it has begun, English 
literature has a new classic.”—[The Nation. 


%% ALSO, LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES. QUARTO, GILT TOP, $10.00 NET. 


THE BEE-MAN OF ORN, and Other 
Fancifal Tales. By FRANK R. SrockTon, 


12mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

There is no American story-teller with whom 
Mr. Stockton can be compared. and we are 
more than ever convinced of this fact since 
reading this last book of stories. Each story 
possesses a charm of invention. of grotesque- 
ness, of surprise, of humor, or a blending of ell 
these qualities, pecullar to itself.“ [R. H. Srop- 
DARD, in N. T. Mail and Express. 


Uniform with the above: 


The Late Mrs. Null. Cheaper Hdition. 
Rudder Grange. 
The Lady or the Tiger? and Other Stories. 
The Christmas Wreck, and Other Stories. 


Singly, $1.25 each. Five Volumes in a Set, $6.25. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 25 


MULLER. 2 
vols., crown 8vO, uniform with Chips from 
a German Workshop,” The Science of 
Language,“ The Science of Religion,” and 
** Blographical Essays. $4. 


“Professor Miiller need be under no appre- 
hension for the saccess of this boo Any work 
signed by so illustrious a name is sure of a warm 
welcome; while such questions as the origin of 
langu and the descent of man have assuredly 
not lost their interest, least of all when th«y are 
discussed in a style almost unique for its com- 
bined clearness, point, and vigor. [The Lon- 
don Academy. 


1512-1858. By ApAUs Drake. With 


145 Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mr. Drake's volume is similar in purpose to his 
otber popular work, The Making of New Eng- 
land,” and, like that, presents in a clear and 
attractive form — phases of historical 
research often overlooked. After d!scussing in 
detail the original explorations of the Span- 
fards, the French, and the English, he traces the 
development of America as anation by con- 
quest, annexation, and by exploration. The 
volume is admirably arran popular 
style, and is fully Ulustrated. 


J have read ‘The Making of New England’ 

r. Drake's former work], and like it exceed- 
pgly. The matter is well chosen and well 
arranged, and the picture of early colonial life 
clear and excellent. The book will be very 
effective in excitizsg a wholesome interest in 
our early history.”—{Fraucis Parkman. 


THE RELIGION OF THE PRESENT AND 


By THEODORE D. Woorsey, D.D. 
FUTURE, LI. D. With Portrait. Crown 
O, * 


A new edition of a volume consisting of dis- 
courses, the most of which ex- President Wool- 
sey delivered in the Yale College Chapel during 
twenty-five years. For the direct application of 
truth, severe legical simplicity, that eloquence 
which springs from unaffec earnestness, 
these sermons are pre-eminent. 


#,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
In America and England, from 1850 to 1885. 


These Addresses consist of public speeches, sermons in Plymouth Church, and newspaper 
articles, on the general subject of Slavery, Civil War, and the development of Civil Liberty in 
the United States, covering HENRY WARD BEECHER'’S active career as a National Force, 

They begin with his bold article on the Missouri Compromise and the Fugitive Slave bill, in 
1850; give his tremendous Sermons in the early years of the War: include carefully revised 


reports of his great Speeches in England (begun under his own eye twelve years ago) ; finish the 
W 


Reconstruction, Monetary aud otner crises since — aa and fitly conclude with his 


noble „ Rulogy on Grant ’’ delivered in Boston in October, ; 
The Addresses are prefaced by a “‘ Review of Mr. Beecher’s Personality and Polit- 
ical Influence, by JOHN R. HOWARD, who for twenty years was closely connected with 
him in literary work and business association as his publisher, and who edits the work. 
o volume, an octavo of about 850 pages, is illustrated with several new portraits of Mr. 
sede and of eminent civilians of his time. It is handsomely bound; 18 sold by Subseription : 


and a paying engagement 1 be made with an energetic lad or gentleman to take orders 
for it.) A book that no lover of Henry Ward Beecher will wish to be without. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NV. B.—This work is duly AUTHORIZED by the BEECHER 
FAMILY, who receive a royalty on every copy sold. 


INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 


IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


VOL. VII., BEGINNING SEPT. Ist, 1887. 
PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE 


Bible Committees of the T. M. C. A.’s of Yale 
mherst, B Un 


“A very rich volume. [Boston Home Journal. 


Beecher as a Humorist. 


Brief excerpts of wit and humor from his works, 
compiled by ELEANOR Kink 16mo, Vellum 
Cloth, 81. 

* which now please the intellect and 


Extracts 
now tickle the fan to merriment ; but which, 
after all, never fail to touch the heart of some 


A rown, and other institu- 

tions, by Professors W. R. HARPER Yale), WII. 

LIS — 38 (Auburn), and G. S. 
(Ambers 

— “STUDIES, cover- 

1.5 and from 

uction of Jerusalem. 

carefu 

—— 4 and references to 


URROUGHS 


eternal truth.”—[trovidence Jo 


Beecher’s Works. 


FOR (a) College ¥.M.C.A 

5 X. 4 C. A., (o) Sunday-School “Evolution and Religion?“ “Yale Lectures on 
Normal Classes, (d) Ministers who desire to un- Preaching;” “Comforting Thonghts;” “Royal 
study of the Bible, (e) Bible Stu- Trathe (a new edition); *“* Sermons ’”’ (in volumes, 

ent investigation, (b) stimulate acquisi- ures oung Men. y or 0 0 
tion of Bible —— —— * 2 Bible above to be had at Bookstores, or from 

literature in its relation and con- 
{FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 

5 eenigine the positive and not the negative 27 Park Place, New York. 
Subscription, one dollar a year; apecial terms 

to clubs. tember number, containing, besides 


tier, Symposium by College Presidents 
24 Ealtors on 2 Bible Study in . Col- 
lege,” and the first four Inductive Bible les, 
sent upon application, Address a, 
“WILLIAM Harz, P. 6. Drawer 45, New Haven, Goon, 


BOLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
LAMB, 59 Carmine 8t., N. 7. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 449 
CONTAINS: 


“As We Walked Home Together.” 
Frontispiece. Illustration for Witber's Love 
Song. By E. A. AnBEy; 


Our Summer’s Outing. 

By Kate Fretp. Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 
The Smallest of American Republics 
(Costa Rica). 

By WILIAI E. Curtis, Fully Illustrated; 


John S. Sargent. 
By Henry James. With a Portrait and Engray- 
ings from Sargent’s Paintings; 


A Dead Portuguese City in India. 
By Bishop Jonx F. Hurst. Illustrated ; 


A Love Song. 
By Grorcs Witner. With Nine Illustrations by 
Epwin A. ABBEY; 


Here and There inthe South. Part lv. 
Among the Bayoux. 


By Rezecca Harpine Davis. Richly Illustrated 
by W. H. G SON; 


Tony, the Maid. (Coneluded.) 
By Biancae WILLIs Bowarp. Illustrated by 
C. S. REINHART; 


At the Chateau of Corinne. 
A Story. By Constance FENIMOR Woorson; 


The Curative Uses of Water. 
By Trrus Munson Coan, M. D.; 


April Hopes. A Novel. Part IX. 
By W. D. Howetts; 


Narka. A Story of Russian Life. Part X. 


By KATrLREN O’MEara ; 


| Poems: 
AARON BURR’S WOOING. By Epuunp Crar- 
ENCE STEDMAN. Illustrated by Howarp PrIs: 
AMOOD. By Rivgs; 
TO A MOST COMELY LADY. By Loursz Imo- 
GEN GUINEY ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georee WILIA CurTISs. 
De te Fabula Narratur.—The Functions of Gov- 
ernment; Wise Limitations; the Wisdom also 
of Occasional Excess —Self-resp2cting Court- 


esy.—Buffalo Bill in England.—A TrioofGoed 
Women. 


Editor's Study. 
By WILLIAM Dean HowE ts. 

Keats and his Critics —A New Book by the 
Author of Mark Rutherford -The Influence 
of English Fiction upon American Society. — 
The Want of an International Copyright 
Law.—The Difficulties in the Way of such a 
Law.—What is Read in Wardrooms.—A Cor- 
rection. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLINS DupLEY WARNER. 
Conversation.—Miss Lucy’s Cholce.—Was he a 
Mormon Der Coming Man (CnaRLESs Fotuen 
Apams, with Illustrations by M J. Sweengy). 
—The Pleasures of the Telephone —A So’'u- 


tion.—Sergeant Blank, concerning the Charge 
of Balaklava. 


7 Nemises. 
Full- page Illustration by GROSS! pu MAURIER. 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence 


HARPER S PERIODICALS. 


Per Tear: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE........ gh OO 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 3 OO 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
weeks)......... 10 00 

Remittances should b made by Post-office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, com 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AN INSTALLATION. 


R. AUSTIN B. BASSETT was 
ordained and installed in the First 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., September 
14 Mr. Bassett is a graduate of Williams 
College, and was for some years a pro- 
fessor in the Agricultural College at 
Amherst. He studied theology at Hart- 
ford and Chicago, and reflects the influ 
ence of these schools, although an inde 
pendent thinker with his learning well in 
hand. He seems to have iospired an 
enthusiastic personal affection in all who 
have known him from bis infancy up: 
and his examination was more than satis- 
factory to all who witnessed it. The 
most significant points elicited were that 
he had entered the Saminary as a seeker 


for truth rather than as a candidate for ‘ 
16mo, So. 60 each. 


the ministry, and that he had found the 
Trinitarian conception of God a necessity 
of Christian experience. In ans wer to 
questions he declared his purpose to 
preach the Trinity and infant salvation, 
although he confessed he had no proof- 
texts. After all this he was passed unani- 
mously. Tell it not in the counting-office 
of The Independent,” and publish it not 
in the columns of that unanimous (all 
but one) evangelical press J. 


An ExcuiusivE Sor — Reading our 
note of last week on the exclusiveness of 
Plymouth Brethren, says the London 
**Obristian World,” a correspondent is 
reminded of two instances that have come 
under his notice. ‘‘The Rev. William 
Stowell (then on the staff of ‘The New- 
castle Curonicle'),” he says, told me 
that, when living at North Shields, he 
was one of three male members of the 
Brethren church there, and that in con 
sequence of differences on theological 
points the two others united and excom 
municated him, and afterward these two, 
diff ring on like topics, one excluded the 
other, and the result was that the church 
was broken up. Ina town in Devonshire 
a gentleman was walking with a very 
active, generous Christian man, a late 
captain in the Navy, but now a very 
earnest evangelical preacher, when they 
met the minister (if this is the right term) 
of the Brethren’s church in the town, who 
had once been on terms of friendship with 
the captain, but they now differed on 
some theological doctrine, and the captain 
was or was counted as an excommuni- 
cated man. The minister stopped, and 


greeted the gentleman, but took not the 


slightest notice of the captain. When 
remonstrated with afterward in some such 
words as these, ‘How unkind! You 
might at least have shaken hands,’ the 


minister replied, ‘I would as soon have | an 


shaken hands with the devil as with 
him.’ LL 


Books FoR THE BLIND — The recently 
igesued report of Dr. Moon’s society for 
embossing and circulating the Holy Script- 
ures and other useful books states there 
are now 667 different books printed from 
this type, which is adapted to 331 lan. 
guages and dialects. This is, indeed, a 
triumph of mechanical genius, but it is 


much more. The blind in many countries | SrtcrPacetn 


are now enabled to read the Scriptures- 
besides books of history, geography, relig, 
ious and biographical works, and their 
field of interest has been thus wonderfully 
enlarged. Last year Mr. Prescott, of the 
Sydney Home Teaching Society for the 


Blind, brought with him to this country a | git 


memorial to Dr. Moon from 500 blind 
persons who had learned to read, thanking 
him for the great blessing his sytem has 
been to them. In Edinburgh and its 
neighborhood about 250 blind are being 
visited by the missionary teachers, and 


the Glasgow societies have over 1,200 | buoyant 


cases on their roll. Practically, of the 
many embossed types invented, there is 
now but one besides Dr. Moon’s in exlat- 
ence. During last year more than five 
thousand volumes were issued in this 
type, making a total since the commence. 


ment of the work of 165,885.—[London | 


Christian. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Latest SS Books 


Published by D Lothrop Company Boston 


Eighty-Seven, by Pansy ” (Mrs. 
G. R. Alden), a religious tale of 
progress, 12mo, $1.50. 

Six o’Clock in the Evening, 
by “Pansy,” grandmother’s tales 
for children, illustrating favorite 
Texts. 16mo, $o.60. 


Stories of Great Men and Stories 
of Remarkable Women, two sep- 
arate books by Faye Huntington, 
using great lives to teach duty. 


Only Me and Possibilities, two 
books by Rev. Thomas L. Baily. 
12mo, $1.25 each. 


Seven Easter Lilies, the last 
work of Ella M. Baker, author 
of Soldier and Servant, Clover 
Leaves, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ben Gilbert’s Victory, by Susie 
A. Bisbee. How little victories 
lead to big ones. 


Ned Melbourne’s Mission, by 
A. Elizabeth Hillock. How a 
country boy undertook a city 
job of considerable importance. 
12mo, $1.50. 


How Bennie Did It, not a new 
book, but old and forgotten, next- 
door to new. Bennie went into 
business and got promoted, 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Two long lists of S. S. books, 
religious and secular books in 
separate lists, some hundreds of 
books in both lists arranged in 
the order of their importance to 
Sunday Schools, as rear as we 
know it—the best help yet in pick- 
ing out books. Sent free. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.8 


NEW BOOKS. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By Janus ELTIor Ca BOT. With a fine new steel 
Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top. $8 50; half 
calf, $6 


Mr Cabot, whois Mr. Emerson’s lit executor, 
is admirabl: equipped in every respect to write his 
biography. He has 1 — it many letters 

coplous extracts from Mr. oesou's 
drin on distinctly — vod 1 Mr. Em 


sous G ter, the d and of nis 
thought, the admir loyalty of hte friends, and 
—— pro ~~ us influence of his writings 


The Gates Between. 


By Stuart Pars. author of The 
Gates A jar,“ Beyond the Gates,“ eto. 1 vol 
16mo $1.25. 

Like the two other stories named here, 
relates to the Unseen. It is not a tale of the super 
natural told merely to excite interest; but an 
ceedingly narrative of the 
indicating ble — and remed 
iscipline of and selfish nature in the life 


Patrick Henry, 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Moszs 


whom we do well to 


The Old Garden and Other Poems, 


By Marearet Detanp. New and 
edition. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
The tone of th tin Mrs. Deland’s poems, the'r 
spirit lyrical expression, give 


ali Booksellers. Sent mall post 


paid, on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTE STREET, NEWYORK. 


IRD’ 
A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE WORLD 


00., 658 


wey, 


New York. 


I. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


DITSON & 00., Boston, 


Corr TyxxRr, author of “ A History of Ameri. oll Joyful Lays. Glad Nef ain. 
"etc. 16mo, gilt 1.25. 2 $25 per 100 Copies ; 
contriouted to the American Revolution not only * Sent for examination on ee of price. | 
American stateamen | BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St. M New Tork. 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Will Publish September 24th, 


IS THERE SALVATION APTER DRATH ? 


“The aim of this treatise is to consi“er iu ite more 

pete ical asrects the important quest on now under 

*cu-sion, whether there is in as is alleged, a 
ation 


of 4, —— —— and also of authors 
Nearly Ready: 


ROMANISM AND THE REFORMATION, 


From the Standpot 
th e — 2 ot of By 
Age,” etc. 12mo, $1.£0, 


A NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


— 1 Srarr D. D., Professor ia Prot- 

t Theological aculty of Paris. Translated 
9 Ame M. HoLup zx. With Maps and fians. 
Full crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


1 Pub- 


NOW READY! 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


- PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
‘THE MOUNTAIN THAT SMOKES.” Illustrated. 
| —Arthur Howard Noli. 
OLIVIA DELAPLAINE, XI.. XII. Illustrated. 


A POT-HUNTER’S PARADISE, Illustrated. 
—Charles Ledyard Norton. 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN CHINA. Ilus- 
trated. —C. B. Adams. 

THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
Illustrated. —Oscar Foote. 


MY LARES AND PENATE<. 
—Grant A 
THE TWINS OF WEASEL BRANCH. 
—Tobe Hodge, 
PITTSBURGH’S INVISIBLE FUEL, 
—Z. L. White. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
. PRICE 25c. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE C0., publishers, 


749 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Novelties in Music. 
New Music Books of Unusual Beauty. 


UNITED VOICks. — New Song 
O. Emerson made 


a success 
1 44— ot songs —.— — and pe It 
not fail to be popular. 50 cts.. 64 80 per doz. 


A true children's aud very 
sweet music and words or 1 SUNDAY 8 SCHOOL. 

30 cts., $3 per doz 

An Orater rto in 8 1. The Na- 

etfixion hesurrection. By J. E. 

Trowbridge Not Commended to Choirs 
and societies. 81. 89 per doz. 


Brow by nO. A A New Music 


music for Gt. Gees Part 
Tunes, Anthems, for Choirs, Singing 
8 t, 83 5 per doz. 
coon OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 
most collection of 115 popular 
PRICE @ St. 


CONRTRUCTIOWN, T NG, 
THE pr ate CARE OF 
useful book to all piano owners. 


GO cts, 


Mailed for Retail Price, 


> 


C. H. Drrson & Co, 87 Broadway. N. T. 


THE Two BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN HE FIELD, 


|THE INVADERs. 


through | Handy 


Vol. 88, No. 197 


NEW POBLICATIONS. 


12mo. $1 25. 
WHAT TO DO. 12mo. 81.25. 


By Count Lyor uy 1 Author of Anna 
— nina, Religion,“ My Confession,” 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, 


Volume Edition Complete in oe 
— Cloth, $609; Parchment, $10.50; 
Half $12.00 ; Calf, $65 00% The, 00 
Full © $21.00 ; 

Calf, $30 60 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, 


K. Bor rox. author of ‘Poor Boys 


o hecame Famuus,” Girls who Became | 
— &c 12mo, illustrated, $1 50 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS 
QUEENS, 


Lyp1ra Hoyt Farmer, Author of “ Boys’ 
9 of Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, 


"WHO SAVED THE SHIP? 


By J A K.. Author of * Birchwood,” “ Fitch 
Club,“ Riverside Museum.“ &0. Imo, $1 25. 


MRS, SHILLABER’S OOOK- 
COOK, 


By Mrs. P. Fourth Edition 
now ready. 31. 5. } 


T. T. CROWELL & CO., 


NAT; 
On, 
ENRVICE 


SONG 


% 
| — 


. * FROM 


LATEST. CHEAPEST ANO BEST 
160 rages. strung Buard 828 per 100 
30 cents each, 


Send to THE PH LLIPS PUBLISHING C c0., 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


ELSON’S 


Sauday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 


ohnsos, is 
lots in the 
ard of 
ct Bath Beach 4 and st Wee 
for 


me aud tickers at atthe ot 
on 
4323 St. ew ** 


WAN Ts. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) | 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, — 


for A tan cents yer line.) 


Wanted position of trust and responsibil- 
ity by an American woman of forty years. | 
Highest references given. Address Matron, 109 


| West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 


Wanted. By a young lady, a position as organ- 
ist in Brooklyn or vicinity. Has had six years’ 
experience. Best references given. Address 
Miss ‘Sates; 254 It: 
N. T. 


81 Randolph Street, C 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt. 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

Advertisement in The Christian Union, — 


FUNNY CUT8! 


Ses Jonah, 
3 in my 


mission. 


A CLEAN PROFIT in 7 W. 


WANT 
life; — he'can 


inexpressibly and irrepressibly amusing—it has a. . 
follies of fashion. in shore, Miss N 


AGENTS 


Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ecks 6507.5011 


217 tne nterme = 78. 
“ The answer to this qu stion is sought, first of all, 
. by an examination of the various passages of Se f t 
ure introduced in proof of this new dogma. and 8 
comprehensive presentation of the Biblical ¢ vidence 
against it. The witness of Chri- tian symbolism, 
ancient and modern, is next ci'ed to show that the 
dogma has no tru3 “gays among the credenda of 
historic Christianity. And, dnally, the question is 
considered in the light of the relations of the dogma 
to Christian Theol ‘gy and to religious experience 
The discussion is timely, and will command ge 
attention. The volume contaiz nde 
and 
— 
= ar Fawcett. | 
| ~ 
REBEL OR LOYALIST. (Poem.) | | 
—Maurwe Thompson. | 
—— x 
T. BELSON & SONS,43 
ũ — — H 
omes 
N 
Aw 
— >= ) 4, 17 
2 N Arollest sarcasm anc = 
3 dad Sam Slick rolled 
\ e iy 0 U 9. „in 
| — 1 inihiltable 
= One First 10 Days - 165.08 le. by ars 
~ ay Fun 3 Days - 80 
| - | 103.58 
— — * 
— Foran Agency spplyte HUBBARD B | 


FINANCIAL. 


The money market has been quite easy 

for the week, at from 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent., the extremes of 2 per cent. and 7 
per cent. having no significance, as these 
lat‘er rates occurred only for a few 
moments at different times. The arrivals 
of gold last week did not probably enter 
into account in the bank statement of a 
week ago to any considerable extent, 
These arrivals amounted to about $5 000. - 
000. The sums on the way now are esti- 
mated to amount to nearly or quite 
$5 000,000 more. For a few days no 
additional shipments have been made, as 
an advance in sterling exchange of about 
+ per cent. left such shipments without 
profit. 

The Government - purchased over 
$4 000 000 bonds on Wednesday, but the 
banks did not receive checks for all of 
these until Friday morning, consequently 
the proceeds of this purchase are scarcely 
noticeable in the average bank balances for 
this week The drafts of gold from Lon 
don have raised the current rate there for 
money to 34 per cent., the bank rate stil] 
standing at 4 per cent. The French Gov- 
ernment is in the market for a loan of 
nearly or quite 700 000 000 francs, which 
is the accumulation of floating debt from 
several years of annual deficits. This, 
doubtless, may tend to check somewhat 
the flow of gold to our market from abroad. 


The railways continue to make ex- 
traurdinary returns in earnings, and the 
first week in September presents as good 
an average showing in percentage as the 
weeks of the past month. This is not 
strange when we consider that general 
trade is good. The transportation of gen- 
eral merchandise over the trunk roads is 
very heavy, and in many instances limited 


only by the capacity of the equipment. | 


The fron mills are, perhaps, not receiving 
as heavy orders as they have for some 
months past, but they are yet full of work 
in fulfilling old orders, and could hardly 
do more than they are. 


A coal strike in the Lehigh region is 
not yet wholly settled ; it is a local strike, 
however, and does not affect either the 

Reading region or the Susquehanna. The 
apprehension at first was that it might 
tend to raise the coal scale of prices, but 
It is probable that this will be averted, as 
the prices are now fair, insuring a good 
_ profit to the companies and a reasonable 
‘charge to the public. The coal trade has 
seldom been ia as satisfactory a condition 
as it is now. The Reading assessments, 
amounting to twenty per cent. on the 
stock in the aggregate, are all paid in, and 
the final and complete steps in the re- 
organization of the road will be legally 
- accomplished about the 1st of December. 
It is believed that the company will earn 
and pay dividends on the stock very soon 
after the reorganization is complete, and 
that the great Reading Railway and Iron 
Company will enter on a course of un- 
precedented prosperity. 
I further attempt has been ma de to 
harmonize the confilcting interests in the 
Wabash Company, but there seems to be 
very unaccommodating disposition with 
certain members of the Purchasing OC 
mittee having change of the reorganizas- 
tlon. We still believe, as we have said 
_ before, that if Mr Jay Gould would take 
the place of the Purchasing Committe in 
this matter, call together the parties repre- 
senting the various interests, and present 
to them his own views and listen to theirs, 
a fair and satisfactory basis could be 
' settled for a completion of the long de- 
layed and vexatious reorganization. Mr. 
Gould would find these gentlemen well 
disposed, and, we believe, would himself 
feel equally so, in the desired adjustment 
Of all the difficulties in the way. The 
trouble is that one or two of the agents 
who represent him in the Purchasing 
Committee are not happy in their methods, 
and are clearly not adapted to reach an 
amicable result where certain accom- 
- modations and mutual concessions are in 
order. W think it fully time for this 
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the Texas Pacific Company has reached a 
final settlement. 

The week past has witnessed, on the 
whole, a steady market, though lower 
priced. Several of the leading stocks 
have declared their dividends for the 
quarter, and the respective companies 
have made good showings. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has declared a 
one per cent. quarterly dividend; the 
Missouri Pacific Company, one and three- 
quarters per cent. quarterly; the St Paul 
Company, one and one-quarter per cent. ; 
and the Oregon Navigation Company 
guaranteed one and one-half per cent., 
the first dividend under the lease to the 
Union Pacific of the latter corporation, 
although this company has paid six per 
cent. per annum for several years 
The Western Union shows that it has 
earned over one and one-half per cent. for 
the quarter. The Missouri Pacific Com- 
pany will issue a statement showing that 
it has earned more this year than on any 
other in its existence, and that it is bonded 
for much less per mile than in 1881; fur- 
thermore, that its stock stands at about 
$10 000 per mile, where it used to stand 
ai $27 000. 

The stock market fluctuates within a 
range of two to three per cent, and indi- 
cates that the liquidation due to the con- 
traction of loans by the banks is nearly 
over, as attempts to break prices beyond 
certain limits are 20t successful, and that 
the reactions from such depressions are 
very prompt and full, There are excep 
tions, but not marked. 

The bond market is now experiencing 
a process of liquidation in the cheaper 
grades of bonds, and some of the low- 
priced issues are selling at prices which 
are undoubtedly great bargains. Prices 
cannot, in the nature of things, rule for 
any great length of time so low. Such 
occasions for picking up bargains are very 


rare. 
The bank statement is a8 foliows : 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of nearly $4 000,000. 

The Government statistics relating to 
merchandise exports for August are very 
favorable as compared with August a year 
ago. The breadstuff movement exhibits a 
gain of $3 200 000 on the comparison, and 
of $10 600,000 over August, 1685. The 
aggregate in gain for August over the 
corresponding month of last year for 
breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, petroleum, 
cattle, etc., is 66 500 000, and about the 
same for the two months of July and Au- 
gust over July and August, 1886 These 
figures ate satisfactory in view of the un- 
favorable anticipations that have been 
indulged. WALL STREET. 


A SCIENTIFIC HOAX. 


The Cologne Gazette” is responsible 
for the following: The existence has 
just been discovered of a detestable mi- 
crobe which feeds upon iron with as much 
gluttony as the phylloxera upon the vine 
Some time ago the greatest consternat'on 
existed among the engineers employed on 
the railway at Hagen by the accident 
occurring always at the same place, 
proving that some: terrible defect must 
exist either in the material or the con 
struction of the ralls The German Gov- 
ernment directed an inquiry to be made, 
and a commission of survelllanc> to be 
formed for the purpose of malotaining 
constant watch at the spot where the sccl- 
dente—one of them attended with loss of 


until after eix months had elapsed that 
the surface of the rails appeared to be 
corroded, as if by acid, to the extent of 
one hundred yards, The ratl was taken 
up and broken, ani it was literally hol- 
lowed out by a thin, gray worm, to which 
the qualification of ‘ railoverous’ was as- 
signed, and by which name it is to be 


classed in natural history. The worm is 


| Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


life—had occurred. It was not, however, 


said to be two centimeters in length and 

of the rize of the prong of a silver fork in 

circumference. It is cf a light gray color, 

and on the head carries two little glands 

filled with a corrosive secretion, which is 

* every ten minutes upon the iron 
his liquid 


spongy, and of the color of rust, and it 18 
then greedily devoured by the insect, 
There is no exageration,’ says the official 
report of the commission, ‘in the assertion 
that this creature, for its kind, is one of 
the most voracious kind, for ‘tt has de- 
voured thirty-six kilogrammes of rail in a 
fortnixht.’” 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
1 — Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 

are carefully selected in localities. 
Every = = property perso: We 
ore wand to give investors the benefit of our 
mdence solicited, and all inquiries — 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 


E. 2 Vice-President. 
E. L. S 


Correspondents: 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Kansas INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
181 DEVONSHIRE gr., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice Pres't. H. E BALL, Pres't 
P. T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. 8. R. WHEELER, Sec’y | in 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgsge Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST co. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6%. 


The Old Reliable. 


poten enced from office — the 
panv, wo is paid a "a salen? and nota commis- 
si n. His repo all the papers connected 
with the loan are care reviewed bv an officer 
of pany loan is approved Fifteen 
17285 over 615 000 000.00 neg ‘tlatea 
itho"t — ‘ier coll viduals Banke, Ineur- 
ance Co.’s, 4 — udividu Boston office, 
Stearns, 
Philade delphia_ of office, 5 Walnut Street, W B. 
Wood, ager. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul and Duluth, 


MINNESOTA, 


Improved City Property. 
18 Yeare’ Experience. 
Choice Mortgages aiwegeon Sand at the New York 


W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 
6° 
lo 


— — 


gurpius 


ind refe company at 15 
oRWSBY Vice-President. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First Mo Loans bear- @ 
ing6 to 7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- = 

lected * in Minneapolis and St. Faul. 3 

good character, our invartab 

collect and remit —— — 4 interest free 2 

to lender. Send for pamphlet containing :“ 

forma, and references tand West. 


TRUST CO. 


"6% DEBENTURES 
——.— LOANS 


Nassau &t., 


renders the iron soft and P 


T E. STRIn HAM, 
Hanover National Bank, New York; M.D. Brooks 


saf 22. to rate of interest make them 
the most d 1 now offered. Also 


Guaranteed” Mortgages. 
CEs. 

NEW 8022 — | 112 8. 8. 22 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

THE WESTEKN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
| Captealcfully paid ),$2650.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS * 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


tures 
of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for $105,000 (on 
land worth two and one-half to five times the amount 


and Assets, of over 
welve years expe 
can testify to the 
their investments. 


ence. More than 2,000 investors 
— tness. safety and satisfaction of 
ork Office, 137 Broadway, C. 
Son, Agts. „N. T. Office, Tweddle 
. V. B. Bull & Go., agts. Boston Office, 34 School 8 
Send for Pamphiets, Forms and Full In- 
PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


forma tion, L. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga — to 8 
Semi.) Annaal 8 * a 
and upwar 
Prompt of Princt nd ‘upwards 
ade — * — 


and remitted to lende 
charge. LOCA Tidy ty TH THE UNION. 


Die pital Wide 
d — =, — and references before you 


W. B. CLARK & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lc ane l. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We havea very lirge list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
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proves estate held by the * 


Call at Office or write for culars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTG ‘GE TRUST co.. 
239 Broadway, New York City. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 50 


Capiter stock: u 
T. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'! Bank, N.Y. 

Guaranteed F First Mortgages. Or nized 1828. 
Under same supervision as the Savi avings Banks, 
Kegularly Examine by the State Bank Commissioners. 
Security Co., Hartford,trustee. Send forcircular. 


P-r annum, es on — 5 
Real Estate. Loans a woved ty — Na- 


ence Solic a 
N G. MACON, facoma, Wash. Ter 


778 QUEER 


that people put up with the old style 
door mat that never lasts long, and is 
useless half the time, when the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
lasts many years, don’t cost much, is 
always in order, is neat, strong and 
. effective, and will save its cost in sav- 
ing of wear on the carpets in a year, 
to say nothing of saving in worry and 
annoyance. Is it a new thing? Yes, 
but your dealer ought to have it. If 
he doesn’t, write for circular to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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— 24 che State. 
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Subscribers desirous of having 
he address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the © Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order insure 
prompt attention. 


to 


MADAME PORTER’®S® COUGH BALSAM 
Is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
y used over fifty vears. 


A Hanpy Disposition 
cannot be enjoyed if you are suffering from ind! 
gestion or kindred troubles. (se Kidder’s Digestylin 
and be happy. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 

f the affected part is daily washed with Glenn's 

Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 

t he joints and muscles supple and elastic. It fs 

at the same time a very effective claritier and 
beautifier of the skin. — 


Gienr’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, unions, Be 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 0 
"ke’s Teothachs Deore onrein? Me 


DIED. 


August 29. at her home in Toledo, Ohio», 
In her eixty-first year, Mary A wife of Henry 
M. Bacon, D. D, pastor of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of that city. 


A PROTEST. | 


{The following letter comes to us from a lead- 
ng Protestant divine.—Ep-~ C. L.] 
HE celebration of the centennial of 
the adoption of our Federal Const]. 
tution in Philade'phia was an ‘mporirg 
occasion, and no doubt aleo a very profi 
able one for the City of Brotherly Love. 
All the exercises were ona scale commer- 
surate with the grestness of the occasion, 
and were all successfully carried out. The 
appropriateness of the monster industrie! 
and militery parades, the reception of tte 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 
and of the President cf the United States, 
appealed to every one’s patriottem Bat 
there was one feature of the cclebration, 
made unduly prominent, that impressed 
many as utterly incongruous and ont ef 
place, and that was the place taken by the 
Roman Catholics as a religious denomina- 
tion. 

The formal reception given by Cardinal 
Gibbons placed him and hiscc-religtonists 
ina false position before the American 
people. Why should be have assumed 
or been granted a more prominent part 
than any Presbyterian minister or Enlecc. 
palian or Methodist bishop ? Why should 
he have had 47% part as the express repre- 
sentative of a religious denomination, 
especially on such an occasion when the 
adoption of an instrument was celebrated 
one of whose chief glories 18s that it 
acknowledges no ecclesiastical distinctions 
and accords absolute religious equality to 
all? The whole affair looked very much 
as if Cardinal Gibbons appeared as the 
head and representative of a distinct power, 
on a plane with that of the Governors 
of the several States; in fact t made the im- 
pression that the Roman Catholic Church 
was, or aspired to be, an organ{z:tion polſt 
{ical in its character, because putting iteelf 
on & par and level with other such organt- 
zitions—the President representing the 
Union, Governor Braver P nnsylvanſa, 
and Cardinal Gibbons the Roman Catb. 
olle Church! Is thelas’-named organiza. 
tion a State within the State? Is it at 
all analogous to a Sate of the Uaton 
or {in the Union? Why was the dis- 
tinction ma ie for this one denom'!ua- 
tlon more than for any other? Why 
should it Lave been made forany? That 
It appeared very plalnoly as if some special 
civil or p litical significanucs attached to 
Cardinal Gibbons and his Church no one 
can doubt who sawthe Cardinal io al! the 
glory of his sacred vestments, like a Gov- 


ernor in his uniform, and marked how 
Mr Cleveland formally attended his re- 
ception just as he did Governor Beaver’s. 
It was very significant to behold on such 
an occasion ‘‘the head of the Nation 
shake hands with the prince of the 
Church,” as one of the daily papers de- 
scribed the scene. The whole thing was 
& little too significant to be pleasant. 


HOW HE KNEW HER. 


We sre unable to give any satisfactory 
sources for the following story, but it Is 
too good to be ignored for that reason. ff 
Madame de Montgolfier, who died in 
Paris, in the last part of the reign of 
King Louis Philippe, passed her one 
hundred and eleventh year. It was her 
habit to take a walk alone every morning 
in the garden of the Luxembourg. 

Oae morning, while sitting on a ber ch 
there she became consclous of a pecullar 
sensation in her head, and a loss of Ideas. 
Sbe rose to go home, but found that she 
had forgotten, not only where she lived, 
but her name as well. 

She called to a gentleman who was past 
ing, Will you pleese conduct me home, 
sir ?’ 

Toe gentleman offered his arm. 

Where do you live, madame?” he 
asked, 

J cannot remember the street nor the 
number,” said she; and what, is worte, 
ca not remember what my name Is 
But perhaps you may understand better 
why I should be ju this plight, sir, if I 
tell you that I am one hundred and eleven 
years old.” 

One hundred and eleven years old!“ 


he exclaimed. Then you must be 
Madame de Montgolfler, bo iifves at 
Number S:venteen, Rue d Eafer.“ 

‘Exactly, sir; I am she!” the old 
woman exclaimed, in delight. 

She had found out who she was. She 
was conducted to her home, and died 
peacefully within two days. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON ON 
ACTING. 


Talma used to go out of his way to get 
into a passion when people talked to him 
on the art of declamatton, and he claimed, 
quite rightly, that he acted and did not 
declaim. Why should one not act Cinna, 
Britannitcus, Mithridate, leaving them the 
human and simple character? Why 
should one not pour ore’s blood, one’s own 
blood, into these statue figures ? 

„J like you,” sald Napoleon to Talma, 
because you are always the perronage 
you represent. Pompey, Ca zar, Augue- 
tus, that sly politician, can never have 
resembled actors who are always on the 
stage, and absorbed on gettfng themselves 
applauded. They used to speak and not 
to declaim; and even at the tribune or at 
the head of armies they were orators, and 
not actors. Look, you, Talma,“ added 
the Emperor; “yon often come to see me 
in the morning. You meet a number of 
people. There are princesses who have 
been robbed cf their lovers, princes who 
have lost their dominions, kings of yester- 
day, victorious generals hoping for or 
asking for crowns, There are round 
me deluded ambitions, ardent rivalries, 
catastrophes, sorrow* concealed at the 
hottom of the heart. effiictions which force 
their way into notice. Certainly there fs 
plenty of tragedy ; my palace is full of 
it, and I myself am assuredly the most 
tragic of the figures of the time, Well, 
do you see us rafse cur arms in the air, 
study our gestures, assume attitudes, affect 
airs of greatness ? Do you hear us utter 
cries? Doubtless no We speak nat- 
urally, as each one speaks when he 1s in- 
epired by an interest ora passion. So did 
the people who, before us, occupled the 
world’s stage, and also played tragedy on 
— throne. These are the examples to 

allow ” 
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All Wool! All the Year Round! 
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8329 Broadway, New Vork. 
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EXQUISITELY P PERFUMED 


WIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTENING 
AND BEAUTIF YING THE SATIN. 


| COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK. 


FR. BECK & CO 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS ‘READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
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Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘he most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 
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Broadway & 2th Street, N. V. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason se its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental rystem which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
engo, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Genesco, Moline 
and Kock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, II. arlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Dluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri: Yeavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, und hundreds ‘of intermediate cities and towns, 


~The Creat Rock Island Route“? 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
SS. way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 

ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel. its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


+ 
‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 


Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 


rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super'or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose yh, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, an mterme- 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kind] attebtion. 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Weg A 
58 


any desired information, apply ing 
the United States and Canada. oi@bha@eoideoninc. 
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Awarded the Gold Medal REDU! CED 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


287 
— 


Sept. 22, 1867. 
FACT AND RUMOR. 


A preacher was complaining of the list- 
lessness and inattention of his congrega- 
tion, when an old deacon spoke up and 
said: ‘‘ Hungry sheep will look up to the 
rack If there is hay in it.”—[ Richmond 
Religious Herald. 


The death-rate of the world ls computed 
about 67 a micu'e, 97 700 a day, and 
356.9855 a year: while the birth-rate is 
79 a mit ue, 100,500 a day, and 36 792 000 
a year. 


The Hawallan ‘‘ army ” consists of one 
** ganeralissimo,” five colonels, five majors, 
one adjutant-zeneral, one quartermaster- 
general, one intelligence officer, one en- 
gineer, one aide de-camp, one adjutant, 
one captain, two lleutenants, eight ser- 
geants, sixteen corporals, one bandmaster, 
twenty-four bandsmen, and sixty privates. 


Farthings are still in use in Eagland, 
though to such a limited extent that a 
member of the Royal Commission on gold 
and silver was ignorant of the fact until 
informed during an investigation a short 
time ago. They are used chi fly fo buy- 
ing papers at trade prices, waoen quarter 
fractions of a * come into use. 


The very highest church la Europe is the 
pilgrimage chapel of St Marla de Z tett, 
above Salux, in the canton of Grau! iit - 
dun. It lies 2,434 meters above the sea 
level—nearly 8 000 feet above the forest, 
near the jimits of perpetual snow. I. is 
only open during the summer time of that 
region, and is used only by the Alp herds, 
who remain there through the summer 
with their cows and goa's, and occasionally 
by hunters in search of the chamois and 
marmot. 


The constitution of the Mormon Church 
isacurious mixture of ecclesfastical and 
civil matters, It seems odd to us to read 
in the ‘‘ Deseret News” that the Priest. 
hood of the Fifth Ward offislated in the 
administration of the Sacrament.” 


A bumorous incident is told of the work 
of women on the New York School 
Board. A jinitor of one of the schools 
came, last week, with a complaint to the 
principal. He sald he had been janitor 
of that building for nineteen years, and 
no one had ever asked to see the basement 
until one of the women of the School 
Board came recently, and said she wanted 
to make an examination. ‘‘And that 
basement waen't in a fit condition for any 
one to see,” he d. plaintively. —[Ex. 
change. 


A clergyman of Carson, N evada, recent- 
ly sent to a local paper a notice of the 
services at his church, in which the sub 
ject of his sermon—How to Cure Hood- 
lumism—was given. It appeared in 
print, however, as How to Cure Raeu- 
matism, and the result was that the 
church was packed when he preached. 
For this reason he concluded to forgive 


the editor. 


Here is an advertisement from an Eng- 
lish paper: 
oOo LET.—St. Katharine’s, Verulam road. One 
I. ofthe prettiest residences in Hitchin. Nine 
rooms, cellars, large garden. +4£50.—Dissenters 
not eligible. 


There are two church bells at Messilla 
Mexico, that are valuable. They were 
cast in 1775, and it is sald that just before 
the casting was made at least $1,000 worth 
of gold and silver jewelry was dropped 
into the molten mass of metal by the de- 
vout, who thought thus to propitlate their 
patron saints. The bells are to be melted 
and tae precious metals recovered. 


A Pennsylvania man rose in prayer- 
meeting recently and prayed for the ab- 
sent ‘‘who were prostrated on beds of 
sickness and sofas of wellness.“ 


The superstition that the number thir- 
teen is unlucky received a severe blow in 
Now York the other day, when pilot boat 
No. 13 was launched ona Friday. The 


number 13 was connected with the craft 
n every possible way. Her number 18 13 
thirteen members of the Tairteen Club 
were present, she was launched at 4:13, 
there are thirteen letters in her name, she 
has thirteen berths, she was launched on 
the 13 ch day of the month, sea calendar; 
she is to have a crew of thirteen men. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 


Dr. Daniel Wilson, President of the 
Royal Society of Canada, has lately con- 
tributed a paper to the proceedings of that 
S clety on the subject of left handedness. 
He reviews the various causes to which 
the general preference of the right hand 
has been ascribed, and also those to which 
the occasional cases of left-handedness are 
attributed. and finds them mostly unsatis 
factory. He shows clearly that the prefer- 
entlal use of the right hand is not to be 
arcribed entirely to early training. On 
the contrary, in many instances, where 
parents have tied up the left nand of a 
child to overcome the persistent preference 
for {ts uss, the attempt has proved futile 
He concluded that the general practice 1. 
probably due to the superlor development 
of the left lobe of the brain, which, as 10 
well known, is connected with the right 
sideof the body. This view, as he shows, 
was orlgina'ly suggested by the eminent 
anatomist, Professor Gratlolet. The author 
adopts and maintains it with much force, 
and adds the correlative view that left 
handedness is due to an exceptional de 
velopment of the right hemisphere of the 
brain.” A careful review of the evidence 
gives strong reason for belfeving that 
what is now the cause of the preference 
for the right hand was orlginally an effect. 
Nelther the apes nor any others of the 
lower animals show a similar inclination 
for the special use of the rizht limbs. 
It 13 a purely human attribute, and 
probably arose gradually from the use, by 
the earifest races of men, of the right arm 
in fighting, while the left atm was reserved 
to cover the left side of the body, where 
wounds, as their experlence showed, were 
most dangerous. Those who neglected 
this precaution would be most likely to 
be killed ; and hence, in the lapse of time, 
the natural survival would make the 
human race in general right handed,” 
with occasional reversions, of course, by 
‘‘atavism,” to be left-handed, or, more 
properly, the ambidextrous condition 
The more frequent and energetic ute of 
the right limbs would, of course, react 
upon the brain, and bring about the 
excessive development of the left lobe, 
such as now generally obtains. The con- 
clusions from this course of reasoning are 
very important. Through the effect of 
the lrregu ar and abnormal development 
which has descended to us from our bellt 
cose ancestors, one lobe of our brains and 
one side of our bodies are left in a neg- 
lected and weakened condition. The evi- 
dence which Dr. Wilson produces of the 
injury resulting from this cause is very 
Striking. In the majority of cases the 
defect, though it cannot be wholly over- 
come, may be in a great -part cured by 
early training, which will strengthen at 
once both the body and the mind 
Whenever, he writes, the early and 
persistent cultivation of the full use of 
both hands has been accomplished, the 
result is greater efficiency, without any 
corresponding awkwardness or defect.“ 
[Science. 


BLIND TO ONE’S BEST INTERESTS. 


At Titipu, Japan, it was easier to cut a 

man’s head off than to cure him of love. In 
some parts of America it appears to be more 
satisfactory to let a relative or friend die of 
Consumption or Heart Disease than to have 
him or her cured by a new remedy that some 
of the old school physicians view with envy 
and consequent disrepect. Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, of 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., had many such experiences when they 
began to introduce their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. But the times are greatly 
changed, and their Home Treatment is now 
cherished in over thirty-seven thonsand 
families in this land. Send for a pamphlet 
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Lactated Food 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


— 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25¢,, 500. $1.—At Druggists.—ILL'D. Pamphiet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


NATURE’S REMEDY 
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A Remedy which quickly — 

The infant in the mother’s arm 
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Comfortable, Elegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 
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ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New and Warerooms: 
7 Mercer Street. 


Reversible Rube ns, Angelo, a Murillo 


FOR MEN AND BOIS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
— for beauty of finish and elegance ef 
vie 
Unrivaled for cheapness, as prin- 
— makes one collar equal to 
h standing and turn-down ye in all desir 
able sizes and styles 
Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
ree. 


Ten Collars, or five s of sold at stores 
par Cuffs, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL VIA 


: f Through Trains with Dining 


Cars, Pullman Palace S/leep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its te, inal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


Route 


0.8.8 J. N. N. Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., % to Ticket Agents 


of POTTER, lines, or addre 
2 B. STONE, 


G. H. & T. 
For Illustrated Burlington Route 
Book send ic. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, III. 
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Dr. WARRER'S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, = 


Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 


2d. They protect the hody against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

gd. The y are an important. protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, heuralgia, rheuma- 
tismrand maiuria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are atural and contain no dyes, 

6th. The Cameis Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking, - 

Manufactured in ail styles of Gentlemen's, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. ~ 
Catalogue with Prices sent on ap ication. 
WARNER ERCS, 359 Broadway, N. 


Permit Full Expanaton 2 Lungs. 
„t Freedom of Motion. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING STORES. Send for Circular. 


FE — | 83 ROS. Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK. 


PERF ECrED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest bee 
its success is unprecedented. Gained greates 
popularity at hore in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than alf other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su- 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D.. 
1235 Arch Street, — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for ali Saluds, and 
It is prepareg 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 


as a sauce for Cold Ments, etc. 


purest and best. 


This is the only brand that will not spoil after 


being opened. 
Warranted to keep good for years. 
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MENEELY & OOMPAN® 
WEST TROY N V. 
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CUINTON B.MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy. N. u.. 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 
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